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Here Is Your 15 Point Program 


That Turns Delinquent Accounts 


Into WORKING CAPITAL. 


(1) Nation-wide 


in coverage. Local in operation. 


(2) Free Demand Service 


backed by the prestige of the world’s largest 
Credit Association. 


G) Special Offer Service 


an intermediate service that expedites pay- 
ments. 


G) Telegraph or Telephone 


Demand Service 


provided when circumstances indicate its 
probable effectiveness. 


G) Personal Demand Service 


through local, affiliated units of the Associ- 
ation, staffed by skilled, experienced per- 
sonnel, 


(6) Forwarding Service 


When necessary, accounts are forwarded to 
an affliated office, Association representa- 
tive or appointed attorney, available in 
every business community throughout the 
nation. 


@) Bonded Protection 


Every employee who may handle money is 


bonded. 


Trust Accounts 


All moneys received and collected are deposited 
in special trust accounts, regularly audited. 


Files Available 


at all times for personal inspection of your 
collections. 


No Charge 


is made if collection efforts are unsuccessful. 


‘O) Sales Approach 


The Association is dedicated to the principle 
of a constructive approach. Collections are so 
handled that you retain good will. Business 
Counseling gives special attention to unusual 
cases. 


(12) Member Owned 


Collection Bureaus are member owned, con- 
trolled and supervised. The management has 
the privilege of consultation with outstand- 
ing Credit Executives in each community. 


(13) No Contract 


No collection contract or advance payment 
required, 


Experience and Skill 


The personnel of Association. Credit Bureaus 
is thoroughly trained, widely experienced. No 
other single group can offer such capabilities, 
particularly when handling complex adjust- 
ment and collection problems. 


(15) FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


The Association is financially responsible, with a background of 
5§ years of successful operation. It is backed by 31,045 leading 
Credit Executives who invite you to centralize your collection 
claims with your own professional organization. 

















An early iron forge 


Rie the mines of Ringwood in northern New Jersey 
came iron for every American war from the Revolution 
through the first World War, and some of the country’s 
ablest ironmasters made Ringwood Manor their home. The 
detailed history of the mines begins in 1764 with the 
colorful Peter Hasenclever who reputedly employed serv- 
ants to carry his wife’s train and a band to serenade him 
while he dined. Under his management Ringwood became 
an important part of the first large-scale development of 
the iron industry in this country. 

Robert Erskine, a later ironmaster, organized a com- 
pany of militia to protect the iron works when the Revo- 
lution started and supplied the continental army with 
iron in various forms. His most outstanding contribution 
to the cause was his work as official mapmaker to the 
army for which post he was recommended by Washington. 
Associated with Ringwood during Erskine’s incumbency 
were several devices with which attempts were made to 
prevent the British from coming up the Hudson. Iron 


re ew H OQUNMEREIT\S 


OF MICHIGAN 


Laying the West Point chain 
across the Hudson River 


for the first chain used to obstruct that waterway came 
from Ringwood, and it is believed that some of the iron 
for the West Point chain, the only successful obstruction, 
was a product of the Ringwood mines. 

Ringwood’s most celebrated proprietor was Peter 
Cooper who bought the property in 1853, the year The 
Home was founded. A man of many talents, he built 
the famous locomotive Tom Thumb, promoted the first 
transatlantic cable with Cyrus W. Field, and was a 
Greenback. candidate for President. His partner and son- 
in-law, Abram S. Hewitt, last of Ringwood’s ironmasters, 
served several terms in Congress and was mayor of 
New York. 

The manor house was built by ironmaster Martin 
Ryerson after an earlier dwelling was destroyed, probably 
by fire, in 1807. Now owned by the State of New Jersey, 
it is open to the public as a museum and contains many 
items of interest formerly owned by the celebrated Cooper 
and Hewitt families. 


* THE HOME* 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Suourence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ® 


AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial r The | , 


The Romance of Credit 


UST A FEW centuries ago this country was largely a wilderness. Today our 
nation has risen to a position of world leadership. The basis for this, the most 
phenomenal ascendancy of any nation in the history of civilization, is not, 

however, generally understood. 

There are some who say that Divine Providence was kind to us. He gave us 
great natural resources. No one can dispute this fact. We have a diversity of 
resources such as few countries possess. Sometimes we are too inclined to accept 
this fact without a realization that these Providential gifts should be conserved 
and not rapidly exploited. However, other nations have tremendous natural re- 
sources. Brazil and Russia are examples. It takes more than natural resources to 
develop a nation. } 

It takes a full measure of enterprise. It takes industry. It takes courage, and tr 
above all it takes perseverance and patience. But even the exercise of these virtues L 
will not insure leadership or the development of a nation. They will not bring tr 
about the highest standard of living that has been known to man. They will not el 
bring a freedom that is the envy of the world. In addition to all of these there L 
must also be an incentive and there must be a reward for that incentive. These are P 
the factors that stimulate people to action and to development and exploration. a 

But again you can take all of these qualities and virtues and practice them 
and your progress might still be somewhat slow. If you are to develop a nation 
such as we have developed here, you need strong and vigorous credit policies. p 
People must trust and have faith in each other. That trust and faith must be con- A 
firmed in performance. The great incentive found in the acceptance of credit is le 
the true satisfaction of seeing something accomplished and in seeing a faith in v 
fellow men being confirmed. Without credit, developed to the high degree that 
has been reached in this nation, we would never have shown the progress we s 
have made. 

Credit is not a dry and didactic subject or service. There is very little in the 
business world that has more romance in it than credit. That is why the modern ti 
credit man must have, as his predecessor had, imagination . . . progressive, con- 
structive imagination; that is why he must have courage and vision; that is why 
he needs patience and understanding and above all tolerance. 

Many young men just recently have been graduated from our colleges. Some I 
will enter into the field of credit and business finance. Those who do will find 
it full of romance with seldom a dull moment. They soon will know that if 
they are successful they will contribute not only to their own happiness but to 
the growth of their business and their nation. They will, indeed, be serving their 
fellow men. 
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HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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] THE AUGUST COVER 


HEN leading credit executives 

take a money management 
problem between the teeth, it doesn’t 
take them long to shake the “bugs” 
out of it, even if they may differ on 
the solution. 

Here are three executives—two of 
them past presidents of the National 
Association of Credit Men—whose 
company experiences have crystal- 
ed their convictions on a number 
of the issues that had been aired in 
Group meetings at the Credit Con- 
gress in Houston. Left to right are 
Bruce R. Tritton, vice president and 





treasurer of Magic Chef, Inc., of St. 
Louis; Chaudoin Callaway, Jr., 
treasurer, Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ery, Chickamauga, Ga., and Arthur 
L. Franklin, district credit manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Tritton, whose advancement 
in his company has been spectacular, 
moved up from the accounting de- 
partment to credit manager of the 
American Stove Company in Cleve- 
land. He went on to treasurer and 
vice president in 1949 when the 
headquarters were consolidated in 
St. Louis with the company name 
changed to Magic Chef, Inc. He was 
N.A.C.M. president 1942-43. 

Mr. Callaway, who headed Na- 
tional in 1949-50, has had a varied 
business career. It began in 1918 
with the North Carolina & St. Louis 
Railway and the Southern Railway 
in Chattanooga. After a few years 
with a wholesale house and an in- 
surance company he joined Crystal 
Springs Bleachery in 1925 as auditor, 
and was appointed treasurer in 1933. 

With 39 years of service in credit 
profession organization, Mr. Frank- 
lin has held practically every office 
in the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men, and has been a director 
of National, first filling out the 
vacancy left by Hugh F. B. Kerr. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, with almost 200 warehouses 
and stores, is represented in Na- 
tional by a large number of its 
branch offices. 
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ASHINGTO 


q@ NOW THAT a new law extending Govern- 
mental controls of wages, prices and rentals is 
on the books, where stands the national econ- 
omy? Or is this where we came in? 


The President, demanding two pies instead of 
one (half-a-pie never was a part of the Admin- 
istration philosophy), protests because the ex- 
tensions fall short of the two years he wanted 
plus even tighter controls. 


The House, admittedly closer to the people 
than the Senate, had voted abolishment of con- 
trols, but gave way in joint committee. The law 
provides limited wage and price controls for 10 
months (from June 30) ; terminates rent controls 
September 30 except in critical defense areas or 
where local communities ask continuance, sets 
a termination date of all rent controls next April 
30; extends priority and allocation authority to 
July 1, 1953. 

The law does repeal consumer credit authority 
(Regulation W) but extends real estate credit 
controls. The Federal Reserve Board and the 
housing and home finance agency said no imme- 
diate changes would be made in Regulation X, 
establishing minimum down payments on new 
home buying. 

A new wage stabilization board, with only ad- 
visory functions, was established, a Capitol Hill 
rebuke to the W.S.B.’s biased part in the steel 
strike. And, the legislation contained a request 
that the President invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Of the “sinistral philosophies” of the Admin- 
istration, Henry H. Heimann, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Credit Men, 
had raised the question at the Houston Credit 
Congress “whether a too rapid attempt to liqui- 
date these philosophies would not now end in 
social revolution,” but urged that they must be 
eliminated, gradually. And later, at the Connec- 
ticut State Conference of credit executives, he 
added that one of the basic requirements, if bus- 
iness is to meet the challenge of the future, is 
freedom of operations “so that it can plan and 
program its production and distribution without 
controls and regulations which hamper and re- 
strict it.” 


@ An Increase of 51% per cent in car registra- 
tions last year brought the total to 51,913,965 
vehicles, said the Department of Commerce. 
State gasoline taxes were $1.8 billions on 38 bil- 
lions of gallons used, with the average state 
motor fuel tax up to 4.74 cents from the 4.65 in 
1950. 
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NEED NEW SPECS? 


Can this be possible? An O.P.S. 
official calls the onus of control ad- 
ministration “disproportionate to the 
results achieved,” explaining why 
price regulation has been dropped 
from armored cars for transporting 
money and securities. 


Many a businessman has made that 
comment, across the board, on price 
control. 





' @ Measures boosting referees’ salaries and in- 


corporating more than 100 technical changes in 
the Bankruptcy Act are now law. 

After Mr. Heimann addressed the House 
judiciary committee, in favor of H.R. 3337, 
which provides for increasing the salaries of 
referees, the committee reported the measure 
without amendment. The Senate had passed the 
companion bill, S. 2240, on April 4th. 


Jacob I. Weinstein, Samuel C. Dubertstein and 
Mr. Horsky also testified in favor of H.R. 5064, 
the socalled “Omnibus Bill,” which offers several 
clarifying, perfecting and conforming ament- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Act. S. 2234, compan: 
ion bill, had passed in the Senate. 


Edwin L. Covey and Henry P. Chandler of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts also 
indorsed both measures before the committee. 


H.R. 3337 amends Section 40a of the Bank 
ruptcy Act to provide a fixed salary of $12,50l 
a year for full time referees and a maximum 4 
$6,500 a year for part time referees. 

A resolution adopted at the N.A.C.M. Congres 
in Houston in May urged all members of the 
association to support both these bills. 


@. Congress made it after all, that is, adjour- 
ment, clearing the decks for members’ homelan! 
battles for reelection, and convention attendance. 
Passed were a compromise $11.7 billions om! 
bus appropriations bill for atomic energy a 
military construction projects and foreign aif, 
and $584 millions for flood control and rive 
and harbor improvement. The President got $84 
billions less than he asked but probably mot 
than he expected. So deficit spending 0 
blithely onward! 
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@ PROPONENTS outtalked the opposition in the 
Senate to restore application of Fair Trade to 
nonsigning retailers in the laws of the states. 
(Only Texas, Missouri and Vermont do not have 
such legislation.) The U.S. Supreme Court last 
year had held nonsigners were not legally bound 
to observe the minimum selling prices. Repre- 
sentative J. A. McGuire’s amendment fortifying 
the measure, passed by the House, rode the 
oratory, in which Senator Paul H. Douglas talked 
four hours against it, while Senators Wayne 
Morse and Hubert H. Humphries split three 
hours of word artillery. Druggist Humphries 
called the measure a “reasonably decent code of 
ethics in the market place”; Mr. Morse labeled 
it a $2 billion charge against consumers. 


@ Tue Kinc Bit to plug tax law loopholes and 
eliminate controversial elements of administra- 
tion was shelved by the House ways and means 
committee. 


@ THe GoveRNMENT decided upon a bonus al- 
lotment of 100 million pounds of copper for use 
this quarter. 


@ A Compromise measure to take the Govern- ' 


ment gradually out of its $750 million synthetic 
rubber plant business was approved by the Sen- 
ate. The compromise extends the rubber controls 


act to March 31, 1954. 








W onder if it would do any good for 
Congress to extend those credit reg- 
ulations to cover federal spending? 


—Changing Times 








(THE Wace StasiiizaTion Board has revised 
General Regulation 19 to permit parties through 
collective bargaining to negotiate health and wel- 
fare plans best adapted to their needs “within the 
framework of stabilization principles.” 


} @ Fist lifting of controls on leather came with 


revocation of order M-28. 


@ Atuminum ConstRucTIoN exporters are in- 
structed by the Department of Commerce to re- 
port their 1949 and 1950 exports starting with 
the fourth quarter this year. 


@ Cermine Prices in terms of dollars and cents, 
approximating 16 per cent higher than current 
list of manufacturers, were authorized by O.P.S. 
for dealers in baler and binder twine. 


@ Tue D.P.A. wants U.S. bauxite supply 
boosted to 8 million long dry tons next year, an 
Investment of $15 millions in facilities for pro- 
duction of welded aluminum tubing and $30 mil- 
lions for the Air Force’s heavy forging and ex- 
rusion press program. 





WORD OF WARNING BY ARNALL 

Any thought that suspension of 
price ceilings takes off the hook any 
business that violated the O.P.S. reg- 
ulations, while they were in force, is 
dispelled by a pronouncement from 
Ellis Arnall, boss of the office. 

“Appropriate enforcement activity 
will be continued with respect to all 
violations of O.P.S. regulation,” he 
says, “including those which have 
been or may be subsequently sus- 
pended.” 








@. Beer anp ALE WHOLESALERS were author- 
ized by O.P.S. to raise their ceiling prices to take 
in the exact amount of the higher freight rate 
costs. 


@ To Concentrate vital defense orders of in- 
tegrated steel mills operating during the strike, 
the N.P.A. gave military, atomic and machine 
tool steel orders authority to supersede lower 
rated orders on mill schedules. 


@ Aw Averace yield of 271.7 pounds per acre 
harvested was the final estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the 1951-52 cotton sea- 
son, 1 per cent above the previous year. 


@ Tue Screw Macuine industry, with $400 
millions sales volume last year compared with 
a normal $230 millions, is programmed by 
D.P.A. for an expansion of $15 millions capital 
investment in facilities by July 1 of next year. 


@_ Tue Base Price of a long ton of recoverable 
manganese was increased to $2.30 from $2 by 


the G.S.A. 


@ Tue O.P.S. decreed uniform dollars and 
cents ceiling prices for sales of wool grease and 
lanolin by manufacturers and processors. 


@ A PosstBLeE food production record, per 
capita consumption at least at the 1951 level, and 
food prices comparatively stable the remainder 
of this year, constituted a tripleheader forecast 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


@ New ALTERNATIVE methods were announced 
by the O.P.S. for computing the ceilings on used 
machine tools and extras. 


@ A Savine of $61 millions to the Government 
in nine months, in prevention of construction of 
duplicate plants and facilities, is claimed by the 
Facilities Review Board. 


@ More Tuan Dovstep plastic materials pro- 
duction, to 4.6 billion pounds by 1955 contrasted 
with the 2.1 billions of 1950, is the aim of 
D.P.A. 
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277COMPROMIS 


Here’s a Debate with a Large Question Ma 


QALUTARY to the progress of the credit profession is the even division of 

conclusions registered by executives in the “debates” conducted by Credit and 
Financial Management on issues current. The differing opinions are in themselves 
evidence that in a fluid economy the minds of credit and treasury managers are 
flexible and adaptable to changing conditions of operation. 

Now comes the question: “Are Compromise Settlements Ever Justified?” On 
the basic principle involved, the vote splits down the middle, though several of 
those who turn thumbs down on the practice leave at least a hangnail tilted 


upward for exceptional cases. 


Exceptions Soon Destroy Rule 


So Company Bars Compromise 


E. J. HOPKINS, General Credit Manager, International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


ROM ITS INCEPTION the prin- 

cipal source through which the 
International Shoe Company dis- 
tributed its shoes was by sales to 
independent retail merchants, rang- 
ing from those who did a relatively 
small volume of business to the 
largest retailers in the United States, 
from relatively small communities 
to large metropolitan districts. 

The company policy always has 
ee provided that prices and terms be 
uniformly applied. 

Early the company established a policy against 
voluntary acceptance of less than the full amount of 
its invoices in settlement of any account for credit 
reasons. This policy has been continued, and those 
who have to do with the credit policy believe its im- 
portance is as great now as it was when established. 
If any difference exists the reason for its maintenance 
appears greater now than when first established. 


The policy against acceptance of compromise in credit 
situations has been subject to heavy pressure by various 
groups. 

The reasons the International Shoe Company believes 
its policy sound are: 

A merchant who buys our shoes is charged a specific 
price, the fair value at the time. A successful operation 
of his business requires that he in turn sell at a price 
that makes him a profit. He must maintain a certain 
mark-up to cover costs, expenses, the value of his 
service, and a return on his investment. Those who 
seek compromise settlements have not successfully 
managed their business or for some reason, willfully 
or otherwise, have failed to maintain a sufficient mark- 
up to make a profit. The effect of a compromise settle- 
ment is to enable such a person, with profit to himself, 
to undersell the substantial retail merchant by a large 
amount. 


It is our firm opinion that the good, substantial, 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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Indicates.a Status of Inequality 


In Billing and Pricing Procedure 


GLENN R. LOWELL, Credit Manager, The Miami Her- 
ald, Miami, Florida 


OMPROMISE can best be de- 

scribed as a concession to weak- 
ness. It is an acknowledgment that 
your original position was incorrect 
and untenable. To compromise in 
the settlement of an account, merely 
for the sake of collecting the ac- 
count, indicates to your customer 
that a condition of inequality exists 
in your own billing and pricing 
procedure. He wonders if better 
compromises are effected by bigger 
customers who may have better bargaining powers. 
He also feels that, if he keeps trying, he may be able 
to effect a bigger and better compromise at the time 
of his next purchase. 


G. R. LOWELL 


If your own salesman can be confident that his 
quotations will not be subject to revision, either before 
or after the sale is consummated, he will show increased 
efficiency, morale and confidence in making sales. He 
will be confident of the fact that his quotation will 
not be changed by some concession made to a customer 
going over his head. 


If the service is rendered correctly, the product in 
keeping with the quality claimed at time of sale, 
there should be no reason the account should not be 
paid as billed, even if court action is necessary to so do. 


The advertising rates of The Miami Herald are 
established and published and obtainable by all ad- 
vertisers. Our reputation for abiding by these rates 
also is established. The principle of fair dealing is 
adhered to in not allowing one customer better terms 
of sale than would be allowed another customer. We 
will not extend preferential handling to one account 
and by so doing give him an advantage over his com- 
petitor who is not obtaining the same terms. 


The policy of “No Compromise” has worked very 
well for us. Everyone connected with The Miam 
Herald and all of our customers know exactly where 
they stand in every transaction and can be certain that 
the rules will not be changed as the game progresses. 









SETTLEMENT ?? 
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SOME AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENTS 


The job of the credit department is not 
to police the industry but to gain the highest 
net profit consonant with ethical practice. 

The issue usually involves the sales depart- 
ment, and retention of goodwill of the cus- 
tomer becomes the criterion. 

Compromise settlements have prevented 
bankruptcies (in which the attorneys and 
taxes seem to get the money ), averted forced 
liquidations and saved otherwise doomed 
accounts. 

Compromises usually yield a higher return 
to the creditor than any other setilement. 

Creditors often desire to help a deserving 
but unfortunate debtor. 








Sales Department Involved; 
Retaining Goodwill Is Issue 


FrepERIcK W. Rocers, Credit Manager of Abrasive 
Products, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


— of a compromise 
5 settlement always seems to in- 
volve the sales department, solely 
for retention of a good customer of 
long standing, or because of a defi- 
nite high sales potential with a 
comparatively new customer. 

The question always seems to be, 
“Does the past record, volume, or 
financial condition warrant the ac- 
ceptance of a compromise settle- 
ment?” In other words, “Do we 
want to retain the customer’s goodwill at a nominal 
cost to ourselves?” 






F. W. ROGERS 


Here are two situations in which this type of settle- 
ment would be acceptable. 


(1) A debtor, through no fault of mismanagement 
or operation, may need financial assistance from his 
creditors. In this instance, business conditions within 
the customer’s immediate area have hit a general 
recession and the debtor finds himself with an excep- 
tionally heavy inventory, or the accounts he has 
serviced over a period of years refrain from buying 
as heavily as in the past, yet he finds it necessary to 
carry their special type of merchandise for a period 
in excess of their normal requirements. 

Under these circumstances, if the debtor supplies 
4 Statement of condition, a credit executive who has 
the utmost faith in his honesty and integrity would 
conclude that a compromise settlement would be a 
help to the debtor and enable the manufacturer to 
Tetain the business in a section where competition is 
especially keen. The situation, however, must be dis- 








BUT THE NEGATIVE ARGUES THAT— 


Exceptions soon destroy a rule; an inflex- 
ible policy is fair to the reputable customer. 

Most seekers of compromise are either 
“chiselers”’ or poor businessmen and should 
not be helped to stay in operation. 

Compromise is a concession to weakness 
and indicates a condition of inequality in the 
creditor company’s billing and pricing pro- 
cedure. 

Compromise settlements shift the risk of 
business enterprise from the owner to the 
source of supplies. 

There would be no business if every debtor 
were able to settle his bills for less than 100 
cents on the dollar. 





cussed with the sales department to determine if this 
account’s history over a period of years warrants the 
loss to the manufacturer to retain the goodwill of the 
customer. 


(2) When a debtor of long standing honestly believes 
he has a grievance, even if there is some doubt in your 
mind as to the justification of the complaint, it may 
be to your advantage to accept a compromise settle- 
ment. This again comes down to the question of retain- 
ing goodwill. You must have the utmost faith in your 
debtor; otherwise abuses would follow. 


It is essential that each case be reviewed with the 
utmost care, and treated individually, as no two cases 
will be alike. What may be salvation for one may be 
ruination for others. 


The common denominator seems to be the keeping 
of goodwill which over a period of years would be 
beneficial to both parties. 


Usually Yields Higher Return 
Than Any Other Settlement 


ORSON M. ROGERS, Credit Manager, ZCMI Wholesale 
Distributors, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GE HAS GIVEN sanction to a 
practice that cold reason alone 
might often condemn. To grant a 
compromise settlement frequently 
might give the impression that the 
creditor is giving up something for 
nothing, but that is seldom the case. 
Usually a compromise settlement 
accomplishes more than can be 
realized from any other method of 
settlement, and in most cases yields 
far more return to the creditor. 





O. M. ROGERS 


There are two kinds of compromise settlements in 
current practice. The first, and most common one, is 
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made by creditors acting together as a group, generally 
in the office of the credit association. Suggestions are 
made and discarded. Action toward granting settlement 
seldom is made in haste. 


A creditors’ committee may review all the known 
facts and then have the credit association send out 
an adjustor. His report may include a physical in- 
ventory, and there may be an audit of the books. But, 
more importantly, the debtor usually is invited to 
meet with the creditors to state his case. Not always 
is a feasible plan evolved, but creditors want action. 
Sometimes they are actuated by selfish interests alone, 
but more often there is a desire to help a deserving 
but unfortunate debtor. 

Let us consider one example. 

Two brothers operated a general store in a small 
town in Idaho. They were quite successful until one 
brother died. The surviving partner purchased the 
deceased brother’s interest from the widow, but in 
doing so he used more cash than the business could 
afford, and got into financial difficulties. 

To protect creditors’ interests, an extension agreement 
was entered into through the credit association and the 
usual security was taken—a real estate mortgage, a 
chattel mortgage, and an assignment of accounts re- 
ceivable. It was in the depression years and conditions 
grew worse. Some payments had been made. Then 
the store owner was killed in an accident. 


His insurance went to the widow, who was not a 
signer on the note. Nor was the money ample to 
pay all his indebtedness, even if the widow had wanted 
so to supply it. But she offered to pay the insurance 
for the securities. It covered about 76 per cent of 
the claims. Who would venture an opinion that that 
was not a good settlement? Creditors gladly accepted 
it. 


The other kind of compromise settlement referred to 
is where only one creditor is involved. Every credit 
man has had more than one case where he has ex- 


(Concluded on page 22) 


Most Seekers of Compromise 
Should Not Stay in Business 


LEON J. COMEAU, JR., Assistant Credit Manager, 

White Fuel Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 

N A MINORITY of instances it may be possible that 

compromise settlements are justified. Once in a 
while along comes an honest debtor who, because of 
bad business conditions, strikes in his community, or 
a faulty personal situation, has to turn to compromise 
in order to remain in business. This type of debtor is, 
however, definitely in the minority. 

Experience shows that in the vast majority of cases 
compromise settlements are not justified for one of 
two general reasons: 

(1) Debtor did not attend to his business properly; 

(2) Debtor is trying to “put one over” on his cred- 

itor. 

Then, too, there are debtors who are put to settle- 
ments ever so often. Our economy is better off without 
this type of debtor or businessman, who is either out 
to make a dishonest profit or to get someone to bail 
him out of his own foolishness and inattentiveness. 
The only way to be sure this debtor does not repeat 
is to see that he does not remain in business. 
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Opposes Compromises Except 
To Avert Complete Liquidation 


OTTO E. DREUTZER, Credit Executive, Wholesale Di- 
vision, The Alms & Doepke Company, Cincinnati 


HAVE LONG OPPOSED the 
principle of compromise as re- 
lating to business debts. 

There was a time in our industry 
when the compromise idea posed 
quite a credit problem, but today 
this form of short payment of the 
just dollar debt is not sufficiently 
employed to be troublesome. Now 
in our sphere the involved or in- 
solvent debtor is entirely liquidated 
and the courts and taxes seem to 
get it all. 

Even so, I am still opposed to compromise by business 
debtors except to avert complete liquidation or for 
reason of Acts of God. Compromise is unfair, unsound 
and uneconomic, even if it may produce an immediate 
greater dollar return temporarily. 


O. E. DREUTZER 


Job Not to Police Industry 
But Gain Highest Net Profit 


J. W. Crawrorp, Credit Manager, Railey-Milan, Inc, 
Miami; Florida 


OMPROMISES ARE justified under certain circum- 

stances. One must weigh the facts of each case be- 
fore deciding whether or not acceptance of a compromise 
is justified. We all know that in many cases a solvent 
debtor will offer settlement hoping the creditors will 
accept. In these cases it is doubtful if the compromise 
is justified unless the creditors feel they are financially 
better off to accept settlement than to try to collect the 
full bill by court process. 


It is common knowledge the only persons who 
actually gain in legal proceedings are the members 
of the legal profession, who are entitled to their fees 
whether they win or lose. In the cases where the 
debtor is defending the suit with an exceptionally 
shrewd attorney, the success of the suit is certainly 
not assured. 


Time after time I have refused a settlement of our 
claim as I felt we were entitled to our full amount. 
In some cases where we had been offered an immedi- 
ate settlement of 50 cents on the dollar and had refused 
it, we received a settlement of 25 cents on the dollar 
from the referee in bankruptcy after a two-year wait. 


When you consider that our income is derived from 
buying merchandise, adding our mark-up, and selling 
the merchandise, you realize that our loss in_ this 
instance is not only the 25 per cent but also the income 
from this 25 per cent tied up in uncollected funds for 
two years. It is the duty of the management to ad- 
minister his duties so that the highest net profit can 
be gained. If the facts indicate you would suffer less 
loss by accepting settlement, by all means compromise. 
Perhaps it is a hard business attitude, but I say ou! 
job is not to police the industry but to protect oul- 
selves. 


In the long run it is the compromising debtor who 
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is jeopardized as he soon will develop a bad credit 
reputation and through our national credit organiza- 
tions this bad credit tag will follow him all over the 
United States. 

If it should be your misfortune to have to make the 
decision of accepting a compromise, I believe you should 
do so if it represents the best financial solution to 
minimize your losses. 


Two Situations That Warrant 


Compromise As The Way Out 


Norsert G. Bauscn, Treasurer and Credit Manager, 
Henry W. Miller Electric Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


HILE A COMPROMISE set- 

tlement, in its legal sense, is 
a modification of the terms ‘of the 
original contract between debtor and 
creditor, so too are extensions, as- 
signments, liquidations and bank- 
ruptcies. Of course the primary 
responsibility of the credit man is 
to seek first to enforce payment in 
full on the due date. However, 
practical realities, as well as the 
merits of a deserving debtor, may 
clearly point to a compromise as the only reasonable 
solution available. 

There are two basic types of situations in which a 
compromise settlement is justified. The first is that 
of an honest and capable debtor who, because of an 
extenuating circumstance beyond his control, is unable 
to meet his obligations. The other type is simply a 
case of the creditor seeking the most economical way 
out of a bad situation in preference to an assignment 
or bankruptcy. 

The following illustrations will emphasize the two 
different types of situations, although the main objective 
of each is the same: to collect the highest possible per- 
centage of the account at the earliest date with the 
least amount of administrative expense. 

A debtor who has had years of experience operating 
a successful business, and has proved his character 
and managerial ability, suddenly suffers a disastrous 
fire or accident liability in excess of reasonable insur- 
ance coverage. His other personal investments, even 
if in the distressed business, may not be sufficient to 
provide the working capital to meet the unforeseen 
contingency as well as current trade obligations. 

An extension is sometimes a solution, depending 
upon the degree of financial difficulty. However, the 
extension under a severe shortage of working capital 
might only lead to further unprofitable operating re- 
sults and dissipation of resources, with the result that 
he eventually would be forced into an assignment or 
bankruptcy with a heavy loss to unsecured creditors. 
If, instead, a compromise had been put into effect 
Promptly, the capable debtor has a better chance to 
Tesume operations on a profitable basis and be the 
source of satisfactory future business for his creditors. 

The second reason for a compromise settlement can 
best be illustrated by the unscrupulous type of debtor 
who, lacking character and the willingness to pay, 
might otherwise cause creditors to resort to expensive 
legal means, delays and trumped-up counter claims. 
It may be satisfying to put such debtors to the test, 
but a reasonable compromise should be attempted. If 






N. G. BAUSCH 


the debtor has been a chronic offender, bankruptcy 
proceedings of course are in order, but for the first 
offense, the compromise and the warning to subsequent 
prospective creditors ‘can be made known in the credit 
interchange reports and trade group meetings. 


As in all phases of credit work, the full determina- 
tion of pertinent facts is of prime importance. When 
the debtor’s financial embarrassment is discovered, 
speedy accumulation of reliable information is important 
so that the best course of action may be chosen before 
further dissipation of assets can take place. Also, legal 
pitfalls must be avoided, other creditors persuaded, 
fraudulent diversion prevented, and an organization of 
creditors created to handle the compromise settlement. 


Situations such as these call for the highest caliber 
of professional ability of the credit executive. Failure 
to pursue the right course at all times during the 
settlement period may prove very costly. 


The wise move is for creditors to refer the matter 
to the Adjustment Bureau of the local or nearest as- 
sociation of credit men. They have experienced person- 
nel and engage competent legal counsel. Creditors are 
relieved of the mass of unfamiliar legal procedures 
and other details. The use of the Adjustment Bureau’s 
services is the best insurance for a maximum realiza- 
tion. of receivables and the rehabilitation of a deserving 
customer. 


Each Business Should Stand 


On Own Feet as a Principle 


J. C. CONLEY, Vice President and Assistant Treasurer, 
Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


E TAKE the position that 

compromise settlements are not 
justified. This needs to be clarified 
by giving what we might call excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

There may be circumstances of an 
unusual nature not associated with 
a business which would cause us 
in a spirit of charity to accept less 
than 100 cents on the dollar to per- 
petuate a firm which had been and 
we believe will continue to be profit- 
ably operated. Such circumstances may be occasioned 
by fire, expensive illness of an owner or family, li- 
ability for an accident in excess of insurance coverage, 
and similar cases. Compromise in these cases should 
be considered an exception. 

Our first reason for not accepting compromise set- 
tlements is a matter of principle. A contract exists 
between debtor and creditor and the debtor is bound 
to payment in full, not in part. You cannot retain 
your home if the mortgage is not satisfied, nor should 
a merchant be able to retain a business if his part 
of an agreement is not met. This principle is enough 
in the eyes of many creditors for refusing to enter 
into compromise settlements. 

The second reason for not compromising indebtedness 
is that it tends to shift the risk of a business enterprise 
from the owner to the sources of his supplies. It 
causes some merchants to take a gamble they would 
not otherwise take, because by compromise they can 
ask their creditors to share the loss and still continue 
to operate their business. It goes even farther in 

(Concluded on page 22) 





J. C. CONLEY 
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MY MUST PERPLEXING 
LHEUIT PRUBLEM 


A Series on Management at Work 


S ANY other business that 
A breathes the free economic air 
of the American profit and loss 
system, Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corporation, Louisville, has four ob- 
viously undeniable pillars upon 
which its superstructure rests. They 
are: (1) a business must make a 
profit to continue operations; (2) a 
profit is impossible without a sale; 
(3) a profit is impossible unless the 
sale is paid for; and (4) manage- 
ment realizes the necessity of a good, 
sound credit policy. 
We go one step further. We also 
realize the value of good public re- 


ARION M. JOHNSON, 

assistant treasurer of 
Brown-Forman Distillers Cor- 
poration, is at 34 the youngest 
of the company’s executive 
group. 

Starting in 1937 as an ac- 
counting clerk, after training 
in all the routing of the com- 
pany’s accounting and finance 
departments he became suc- 
cessively office manager, as- 
sistant controller, credit man- 
ager, and assistant treasurer. 
He is secretary of the finance 
committee, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the management 
training program. 

Graduate of Clark College 
of Commerce and holder of a 
Bachelor of Laws degree from 
the University of Louisville, 
Mr. Johnson has done post- 
graduate work in finance at 
Dartmouth College and Louis- 
ville “U.” He is a past presi- 
dent of the Louisville Control 
of the Controllers Institute of 
America and a director of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 


lations applied to those who handle 
our products, the wholesalers and re- 
tailers. And those of us who are pri- 
marily responsible for credit find it 
pays big dividends to lend a helping 
hand to our distributors whenever a 
situation warrants. 

In effect, we have become a sort of 
“credit clinic” to our distributors— 
and in some instances a “first aid 
station.” Sometimes we learn of a 
distributor of ours who needs a good 
“laxative” to bring him back to fi- 
nancial health; sometimes minor 
surgery is required, sometimes 
major. 

When one of these cases crops up, 
we Call in our credit specialist, “Doc- 
tor” Carol M. Cook. Generally we get 
together for a consultation to decide 
the necessary “cure.” Recently we 
“treated a patient” that required just 
about everything in the book to keep 
him alive—but the “patient lived.” 


A Robust Patient Is Stricken 


Our “patient” was Wholesaler X, 
located in a large city in the south- 
west. Now bear in mind that here is 
a very important “patient.” He han- 
dles our products in an area in which 
Old Forester, our 100-proof bonded 
bourbon, is among the top “best sell- 
ers.” It was tremendously important 
that we keep him financially healthy. 

Our association with Mr. X began 
early in 1948. At that time he was 
apparently enjoying sound financial 
health. And, for some time there- 
after, there were no indications of the 
events which were to follow. 

The “disease” struck suddenly— 
and it was acute. The report of his 
fiscal year ending in the middle of 
1951 showed a loss, after tax ad- 
justments, of over $35,000. And what 
made the “disease” even more difhi- 
cult to “diagnose” was the fact that 
interim statements (later proved in- 
accurate but not fraudulent) actually 


showed a profit to March Ist. This 
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MARION M. JOHNSON (right), assist- 
ant treasurer of the Brown-Forman dis. 
tillers corporation, Louisville, discusses a 
problem of company. finance with 
GEORGE GARVIN BROWN, president. 
seemed almost incredible. “Doctor” 
Cook was called in to make a “diag- 
nosis.” 

In his report to me he said, “In 
addition to the write-down of inven- 
tory value, their loss of nearly $60, 
000 for this period before tax ad- 
justments, and over $35,000 after tax 
adjustments, is attributed to the fact 
that their selling prices on liquor 
were decreased from the preceding 
year, without corresponding de. 
creases in the purchase prices of 
goods bought. In effect, they were 
engaging in an age-old dangerous bit 
of business dissipation, selling 4 
“helluva lot of merchandise but not 
making any money,” and the hang: 
over was terrible. 

The report added that “increases 
in expenses also contributed to their 
loss” and “this increase was largely 
in their salaries, both in their selling 
expenses and in their general and a¢- 
ministrative expenses.” 

There were two immediate recom: 
mendations to them for “treatment”: 
(1) increase their margin of gross 
profit by at least 1.75 per cent of net 
sales, even if this might mean some 
small decrease in sales; (2) reduce 
their expenses—selling, genera! and 
administrative—to the same percent: 
age of sales as the previous year. Bul 
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this was by no means the entire treat- 
ment. After a trip to the “patient’s 
home” and a close look at him, we 
set up the following detailed “treat- 
ment’: 

(1) So badly had the firm been 
managed that it needed a re- 
sponsible individual empow- 
ered to keep close control on 
all transactions; 

(2) Maintain adequate gross prof- 
it on all lines handled; 

(3) Submit to us promptly de- 
tailed monthly statements of 
operations; 

(4) Limit officers’ salaries until 
capital reached the desired 
point; 

(5) Set up protective inventory 
controls and all other controls 
necessary to protect the in- 
vestment; and 

(6) Add a capable accountant to 
the staff. 


Basic and fundamental, you say? 
Just ordinary precautions? Sure, but 
this “patient” needed a treatment 
that was basic and fundamental. He 
was “that sick.” 

The story has a happy ending. For 
the four months ended December 31 
—the first four months after the 
“treatment” started — our “patient” 
showed a profit of nearly $30,000 
after ample provisions for income 
taxes. 

And so our “patient” is now well 
—alive and kicking—and that, we 
think, is in any man’s language good 
public relations, management engi- 
neering and sound and efficient credit 
management. 


Management Engineers to Meet 

A wide assortment of management 
engineering subjects will be dis- 
cussed, in panel and formal ad- 
dresses, at the Fall Engineering Con- 
ference of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of 
Management on September 11 and 
12 at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 








THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


“How are you getting 
along?” 

“Quite well, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“What are you doing under 
the circumstances? Your place 
is on top of your circum- 
Stances,”? 


—Alice Crowell Hoffman 
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Increase cash 





working capital 25%, 





()% or more... 





in 3 to 5 days 





HE business and financial press 

is devoting more and more 
attention to the growing threat to 
American businesses—both large and 
small—resulting from a continuing 
drain on their cash resources. 


If your business can use substantially 
MORE CASH than you can get from 
usual sources—if you don’t have 
assurance that cash will be available 
CONTINUOUSLY — get in touch 
with ComMeErciAL CrepitT. We are 
confident we can solve your money 
problem quickly—wherever you are 
located in the United States, whether 
you need thousands or millions, 
whether you need it for days, for 
months or for years. 


No securities to sell. No new part- 
ners. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. No preliminary 
costs. COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible 
and our funds are usually available 
within 3 to 5 days from first contact. 
Our method is practical, tested—last 
year manufacturers and wholesalers 


used HALF A BILLION DOLLARS. 


There is nothing more costly 
than lack of cash. 


For quick action, write or wire the 
nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT Sub- 
sidiary office below and say, “Send 
information about plan offered in 
Credit €F Financial Management.” 
Phone if your need is urgent. 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 


Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6. . 


. and other financing 


offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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TRENDS-=-= 


@° THEY RE OFF! The pre-conven- 
tJ tion heat has scorched both 
parties for the run. One party has 
wound up its quadrennial hippo- 
drome; the other is fanfaring as 
first copies of this issue reach the 
readers. Whatever the platforms 
and whoever the jockeys riding 
them, one thing is certain: business 
will be crowding the fence at the 
November finish line. 

A seven-notched yardstick for 
measuring the chosen entrants is 
suggested by W. Randolph Burgess, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, all prefaced on this caution: 
“We should be gravely suspicious of 
any candidate or platform which 
takes our present prosperity at full 
value.” 

The seven issues, advanced by Mr. 
Burgess in addressing the Rutgers 
University graduate school of bank- 
ing, are these: peace or war, in- 
tegrity or loose morals, freedom or 
paternalism, unity or division, good 
or bad money, progress or stagna- 
tion, and long or short term. 

Of the long term or short term, he 
asks, “Do they look for short cuts 
to glory or sound roads to a sound 
life?” Then he sums up: “In the 
long run, any nation gets as good 
government as it is willing to work 
for.” 


Take It Easy and Last Longer 


WITH THE PROBLEM multiplied by 
an election year Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Com- 
pany, traces the worry and hurry of 
industrial leaders to mismanage- 
ment, which he translates into lack 
of delegation of authority (decen- 
tralization). 

Mr. Cordiner was speaking of the 
high mortality rate among top ex- 





ANCIENTS AND ORPHANS 
RESTORED TO FREEDOM 


The price control folk 
are ringing the liberty bells 
for “ancient” and “orphan” 
automobiles. 

“Ancient” cars are those 
more than 20 years old. The 
“orphans” are makes dis- 
continued before the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

Rejoicing —if feeble — 
from the ghosts in the used 
car cemeteries. 





ecutives at a steadily lower age, and 
was addressing a meeting of the 
American Management Association. 
“Conscious selection of the tasks 
reserved for himself” is the duty of 
the manager, “and it requires de- 
liberate delegation of everything else 
to others in the organization within 
the framework of his well-designed 
organization pattern, no matter what 
wrench this may require from his 
working habits,” Mr. Cordiner said. 
He called worry a realization of 
inadequacy, prompted by lack of 
time to think through to a sound 
plan. And so hurry is “parallel evi- 
dence of mismanagement of the 
specific and limited time available to 
the individual manager,” thus rob- 
bing himself of “proper hours for his 
family, for recreation and for rest.” 
“Star individual players each try- 
ing to hog the glory and to play 
everyone else’s position” just do not 
make a winning team, he warned. 


Top Management Advisory Only 


A PLETHORA of operational details 
leaving managers too little time to 
manage is a foremost occupational 
disease of top management, says the 
American Management Association 
in a survey that provides a different 
approach to the problem. 

Blamed in part is the growth of a 
$50 millions business out of its $10 
millions breeches without moderni- 
zation of organization, so that de- 
layed decisions, broken lines of com- 
munication and faulty coordination 
in general are the resultants. 

Predicted for a score of years 
hence is a conversion of large cor- 
porations into management advisory 
companies (emphasis on the “ad- 
visory”), with headquarters setting 
policies and standards for decentral- 
ized manufacturing and distributing 
organization and performing a coun- 
seling function on operation. Bound 
inexorably to such a development 
is the detection and training of ex- 
ecutive manpower. 


Sears’ Fall Prices Down 5% 


A 5 PER CENT average reduction 
from prices in the general catalog 
of a year ago of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company is shown in the fall catalog. 

Edward Gudeman, vice president 
in charge of merchandising, cited 
these representative reductions 
among the 2,500 consumer items 
(except food and autos): furniture 
prices down 2%; infants and chil- 
dren’s wear, 6%; shoes 10%; cur- 
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IN. BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


——— 


WHAT THEY SAID 


From the keynote address of 
General Douglas MacArthur at 
the Republican convention in 
Chicago: 

“They have trifled with tha 
great American institution— 
Free, private, competitive enter. 
prise, keystone to the arch oj 
our economic strength as a na. 
tion and prosperity as a people. 

“By the imposition of oppres. 
sive and arbitrary controls upon 
business and production by ex. & 
haustive taxation which withers 
initiative, reduces energy and in 
the end, destroys the spirit of 
enterprise; by spendthrift poli- 
cies which stagger the imagina. 
tion, by discouraging adherents 
to the principle of private own. 
ership of property, they have 
established the prerequisites to 
a socialistic or even later a com- 
munistic state.” 

And from Herbert Hoover, in 
his “farewell address”’: 

“If you want to see pure fas- 
cism mixed with giveaway pro- 
grams, take a look into the 
Brannan plan. 

“If you want to see pure so — 
cialism mixed with giveaway §: 
programs, take a look at social: § 
ized medicine and socialized F' 
electrical power.” 


tains and draperies, 11%; yard 
goods, 13%; refrigerators, 2%. . 


In passinc: Whatever the political 
party, nationalization of some indus- 
tries and economic planning will stay 
in Great Britain, Ben W. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of economics at Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, reported to the 
Twentieth Century Fund . . . North 
America’s concept of freedom will 
survive its greatest test “because of 
our society’s religious heritage,’ 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., told the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Advertisers ..: 
The farm land “boom” and the un- 
precedentedly high farm land prices 
are due in part to the facts that farm 
product prices averaged higher it 
1951 than in any previous year and 
farm income was at an all-time top. 
says the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Cleveland. 
Ennscta.echtid - 





‘ Basic Conflicts in U.S. Economy 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS 
[in owe are many basic conflicts 


in our economy today, and the 
relative positions of these con- 
' tending forces 
vary widely with 
the winds of for- 
tuitous circum- 
stance, as well as 
with normal 
pressures. 

In the political 
sphere, we have 
internationalism 
versus isolation- 
im. As these change in relative 
strength, the economy is both di- 
rectly and indirectly affected. With 
internationalism in the ascendancy, 
international developments should 
be followed very carefully for clues 
to domestic trends. 

Another basic issue of long stand- 
ing, but still very much alive, is that 
of socalled “public power” as op- 
posed to private development of elec- 
tric facilities. The resulting public 
policy already has had a controlling 
influence on the economic evolution 
of many parts of this country. This 
Washington bias in favor of govern- 
mental development of power re- 
sources will have even more effect in 
the future unless it is countered by 
public opinion. 

Public housing is still another issue 
which grows in importance, war or 
rearmament notwithstanding. Pri- 








ee eres sO®  Reymens 
Rodgers,. for the last four 
years a member. of the faculty 
of the N.A.C.M. Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, handling the courses in 
“Economics of Money and 
Credit” and “Economic and 
Business Conditions,” is profes- 
sor of banking, Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion and School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. 

Consulting economist of the 
State Street Trust Com pany, 
Boston, Professor Rodgers is 
Co-editor and co-author of 
"Money and Banking” and co- 
author of “Consumer Credit 
and Its Uses.” 
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And They Come Out Fighting in Heat of Election Duel 








THE ECONOMIC “GOLDEN GLOVES” BATTLE 


In This Corner: 
Internationalism 
Tax-Eaters 

Inflation 

Rearmament 

Durable Consumer Goods 
Competition 

Federal Reserve System 


And in This: 


versus Isolationism 
” Producers 
= Deflation 
” Consumer Goods 
= Soft Goods 
- Coddling 
oh Treasury 


Referee: The American Public 








vate housing is being held back by 
credit controls, materials limitations 
and other restrictions; but public 
housing is going ahead at an ever- 
growing pace. English voters may 
get false teeth, but American voters 
get real housing! 


The Tax-Eaters versus the Producers 


Probably the most fundamental 
conflict in America is that of gov- 
ernment waste as opposed to decent 
respect for the tax dollars wrung 
from the sweat of American pro- 
ducers. Unfortunately, those who 
live on the earnings of others soon 
acquire a strange contempt for those 
who produce the very earnings on 
which they live! The bureaucratic 
attacks on business and the break- 
down of morality, evidenced by the 
deep-freezes, mink coats and income 
tax bureau scandals, are reflections 
of this contempt. 

The question whether tax-eaters 
or producers will control the future 
is of vital importance to all. Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, put it this way: “If there were 
no hope of lower costs in govern- 
ment, then there would be very little 
hope for the type of government we 
have.” In short, the very future of 
democracy depends on our ability to 
substitute self-discipline for political 
expediency, that is, to trim our 
dreams to fit our means! 


Inflation versus Deflation 


Until that happens, the govern- 
ment will continue to load the bal- 
ance between inflation and deflation 
very heavily in favor of inflation. 
After all, the Administration is pub- 
licly committed to an expanding 
economy program. Likewise, the 
strong inflation bias of the Congress 
is clearly demonstrated by the in- 
sistence on business-as-usual during 
the Korean fighting and during re- 


armament, by the refusal to cut non- 
military spending, by the mainte- 
nance of agricultural price supports, 
by the opposition to controls leg- 
islation with teeth, and by the 
inflationary interferences in the ad- 
ministration of mortgage credit and 
consumer credit. Clearly, we shall 
have to look elsewhere for comfort 
in the fight on inflation. 


Fortunately, when we look to 
business we find no end of comfort. 
The reversal of the inflationary 
trend a year ago, temporary though 
it was, should be sufficient to an- 
swer those who say we are con- 
demned to perpetual inflation—that 
is, to an ever smaller and smaller 
dollar. While we must frankly ad- 
mit that both government and labor 
can condemn us to the cruelties of 
creeping, or even galloping, infla- 
tion, it is hard to believe that either 
bureaucrats or labor leaders will be 
that stupid. 

So far as business itself is con- 
cerned—despite attacks from Wash- 
ington—there can be no question as 
to ability to produce what is really 
needed. There could be no better 
proof of this than what happened in 
March last year. Who could have. 
expected that America could carry 
on a war in Korea, rearm for de- 
fense, aid the free world, maintain 
the highest standard of living in his- 
tory, and, at the same time, produce 
so much goods that inventories would 
become so large they would cause an 
“inventory recession”? But, as you 
know, that’s exactly what happened! 
And, remember, it can happen again 
if American business is given half a 
chance. 

It must never be overlooked that 
the productive capacity of this coun- 
try is very great and is continually 
increasing. For several years, capital 
expenditures have been so large that 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Where Every Word Calls for Use. of Microscope 


Loopholes to Plug in Bulk Sales Laws 


By JAMES R. LOVE 


Assistant Service Manager and 
Manager of Credit and Collection 
Activities 
General Electric Supply Corporation 
Springfield, Missouri 


ODAY with the heavy tax load, 

high inventories and price cut- 

ting to dispose of these in- 

ventories, many of the smaller 

enterprises that 

sprang up im- 

mediately after 

World War II are 

beginning to fold, 

due to low initial 

capital, unwise 

buying habits 

and the keener 

competition. 

Hence it has be- 

come more important than ever for 

the credit man to be well informed 
about sales in bulk. 

Despite the states’ Bulk Sales 
Laws, strong allies of credit men to 
combat the early-day problems 
posed when a merchant disposed of 
the bulk of his merchandise in one 
transaction to a third party, in order 
to defraud the creditors, we still face 
variations of this scheme. 

The primary purpose of the Bulk 
Sales Law is to protect the creditor, 
but it also offers protection to the 
purchaser of a bulk of merchandise. 
Every member of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men should be 
proud of the part contributed by the 
organization in furthering this legis- 
lation, though there are many im- 
provements yet to be made. 

The first legislation pertaining to 
bulk sales of stocks of goods was 
enacted in Louisiana in 1896. Since 
then every state in the Union has 
adopted statutes regulating such 
sales. 

The statutes governing bulk sales 
will vary from state to state, some- 
times to a great extent. Usually they 
are broken down into three general 
classifications, those similar to the 
New York form, the Pennsylvania 
form or the Connecticut form. 


The Bulk Sales Law applies to 
any sale, transfer or assignment 
that includes the bulk of merchan- 
dise, fixtures or equipment per- 
taining to the vendor’s business. 
However, a transaction that was 


in the ordinary course of business 
would not apply, such as a small 
merchant’s sale of the bulk of his 
inventory to one customer. 


Any transaction to which the Bulk 
Sales Law would be applicable would 
be void if the following provisions 
were not observed: 


The buyer must obtain from the 

seller a statement of all creditors. 
This statement should contain the 
amount owing to each creditor and 
certified to be correct. A vendor who 
willfully and knowingly issues a 
false statement is guilty of a mis- 


state places the responsibility of 
notification upon the purchaser, with 
the exception of Connecticut, Ari- 
zona and North Carolina, in which 
states the vendor must notify the 
creditors. In South Carolina, notifi- 
cation is made jointly by the buyer ff 
and seller. Under the Connecticut 
form personal notice is not required 
but the transaction must be recorded 
at least 14 days before the date of 
sale. 

The transaction is void under the 
New York form if the provisions of 
the Bulk Sales Law are not complied 
with, but under the Pennsylvania 


The Bulk Sales Laws, bulwark that they are for both credi- 
tor and purchaser of merchandise, nevertheless have chinks in 
their armor, writes James R. Love in the accompanying article. 

For example, says Mr. Love, there are weaknesses in the 
terminology used to describe the merchandise to be protected, 
and the wording differs in the statutes of various states. He notes 
the inadequacy of the phrase “stock of merchandise” as a defini- 
tion, when fixture or equipment is involved. 


demeanor and could be punished ac- 
cordingly. A few statutes do not re- 
quire the vendor to provide a list 
of the creditors. However, in those 
states requiring a list of creditors 
the buyer who accepts an oral state- 
ment that there are no creditors does 
so at his own risk. In those states 
following the New York form the 
vendee must also obtain an inventory 
and cost of all items to be included 
in the sale or transaction. 


2 After the buyer has obtained the 

list of creditors he must notify 
each one a specified number of days 
before the sale is to be consummated. 
In this notification he must advise 
when and where the sale is to take 
place, the purchase price, a descrip- 
tion of the merchandise and the 
terms and conditions of the sale. 
This notification should be made 
personally, by telegraph, or by 
registered letter. 

In Arizona notice need not be 
given creditors but must be recorded 
by the county recorder in the county 
in which the business is located. 
Notice also must be published in the 
local newspaper and posted on the 
premises to be sold. In some states 
the provisions of the Bulk Sales Law 
may be waived with the consent of 
the majority of the creditors. Each 
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form the sale is both fraudulent and 
void. A creditor may not begin pro- 
ceedings to invalidate the sale after 
a specified length of time, usually 
90 days. 


When Obligations Are Fulfilled 


In those states having statutes 
similar to that of New York the pur- 
chaser has fulfilled his obligations 
when he obtains the statement of 
creditors and properly has notified 
each one. Those states conforming 
to the general provisions of the 
Pennsylvania form, however, require 
the purchaser to see that the pu 
chase price is applied to the claims 
of the creditors. So far as the credit 
manager is concerned, this is a very 
strong point of the Pennsylvania 
form. If the purchaser was genuinely 
interested in seeing that the credi- 
tors were paid, even though the 
New York form doesn’t demand this 
of the purchaser, he could demand 
that a part of the purchase price be 
put in escrow with some responsible 
party. 

So far we have been dealing with 
the protection of the creditor. The 
buyer also is protected if he complies 
with the Bulk Sales Law because he 
may become liable to the creditors i! 
he ignores these provisions. If the 
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AMES R. LOVE, assistant 
service manager and man- 
ager of credit and collection 
activities of the General Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation of 
Springfield, Mo., bad been as- 
sistant manager with the Crank 
Drug Company before joining 
the corporation two years ago. 
Mr. Love’s interest in ad- 
vancement of the credit pro- 
fession is attested by the fact 
of his service as president of 
the Springfield Credit Associa- 
tion starting in April a year 
ago. 


LT Re A 


purchaser should become liable, the 
creditor would have no right to, or 
lien on, any merchandise except the 
goods sold and delivered by the 
creditor. 

Even though all creditors that 
appear on the statement may be 
notified, it is quite possible that 
one or more might be omitted 
through error or design. This one 
creditor could not void the trans- 
action if it were proved that the 
parties involved had acted in good 
faith and the omission was an 
error. However, if the vendor de- 
liberately omitted this one credi- 
tor’s name, he could be punished 
as set forth in the various statutes. 

Some statutes specify that if a 
company, corporation or partnership 
sells the bulk of its merchandise and 
fixtures, it must notify the state 
auditor general. All state tax reports 
must be filed and all taxes paid. For 
the protection of the purchaser he 
should obtain a receipt that this has 
been done, because he becomes liable 
for all state taxes due on the trans- 
ferred property. 

Despite these protections of the 
creditor under the Bulk Sales Law, 
it is not an ironclad safeguarding. 
One of the glaring weaknesses lies 
i the phrases used in describing 
the merchandise to be protected. 
Since the Bulk Sales Law is to 
be strictly construed, every word 
of every sentence should be care- 
fully Studied. Since the statutes 
differ from state to state it is ad- 
visable that the credit man obtain 
‘opies of the various statutes in 
‘very state in which his company 
does business. 

A statute using the phrase “stock 
of merchandise” to describe the 

(Concluded on page 27) 





Me 


The fire upstairs 
wasn’t our fault 


..- the $3,121.95 income loss was 
(A true story based on Hartford Fire Insurance Co. File #H-50-14827) 


We’re hat makers—women’s hats. And, with a big backlog of fall orders, 
we were working six days a week to meet demand. Upstairs, there was a 
fire in a shoe factory. We were flooded . . . had to shut down our fabric 
hat department ten days for equipment repairs. 


That fire upstairs wasn’t our fault. But more than half of our resulting 
income loss was. Our gross earnings were cut $6,024.32 by the ten-day 
shut-down. Only $2,902.37 was recoverable—we simply had failed to keep 
our Business Interruption Insurance geared to probable earnings. 


When it comes to protecting your income dollars during shut- 
downs, doing things by half is bad. 


Doing nothing is worse! 


So if you’re carrying Business Interruption Insurance, make 
sure it adequately covers your anticipated income. And if 
you're without this vital protection, don’t be ...even for 
another twenty-four hours. 

Today, see your Hartford Fire Insurance Agent or your 
insurance broker. Or write for free booklet, No. 84714, which 
shows how to figure what you might lose in case of a temporary 
shut-down. 






Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford § , 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Study Your Client’s Operation First, 


Then Do 


reading national publications in 

the field of your customers? 
How many hours ' 
of the week do 
you give to visit- 
ing your cus- 
tomers? Striking 
out on either of 
these opportu- 
nity-pitches can 
cost you the ball 
game, says 
Joseph P. Van 
Blooys, partner 
in the A. L. Holcomb Company, in- 
dustrial supply distributor, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Pointing up the importance of the 
current balance sheet in determin- 
ing amount of credit, Mr. Van 
Blooys goes beyond the columned 
figures, with all the importance of 
analyzing ratios, to urge the credit 
man to “delegate the follow-up let- 
ter-writing to his assistant” and get 
away from the desk to learning more 
about the account’s business and 
problems. 

Prefacing his cautions with a 
mention of “a few of the popular 
tests used by bankers,” such as 
ratio of current assets to total assets, 
current assets to total liabilities, 


HT: MUCH time do you allot to 


Joseph P. Van Blooys 





Born in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in 1909 and graduated 
from a local junior college, 
|. P. Van Blooys entered the 
University of Michigan busi- 
ness administrative school and 
received his A. M. degree in 
1933. After 18 months with a 
food chain in Grand Rapids, he 
became associated with the cer- 
tified public accounting firm of 
Seidman & Seidman. 

In 1939, after receiving his 
C.P.A. certificate from the 
State of Michigan, he became 
secretary-treasurer and director 
of Winters & Crampton Cor- 
poration, refrigerator and stove 
hardware manufacturer. In 
1946 Mr. Van Blooys and two 
associates purchased the A. L. 
Holcomb Company, industrial 
supply distributing concern. 
They have tripled the size of 
the company in the last five 
years, 


Pin Red Flag on These 
Balance Sheet Dangers 
(1) Inflation 

(2) Taxes 

(3) Unbalanced Inventory 
(4) Federal Controls 

(5) Strikes 





current assets to current liabilities, 
and cash and receivables to current 
liabilities (the ratio of quick assets 
to quick liabilities is a bellwether, 
credit executives agree.—Ed.) Mr. 
Van Blooys suggests that before 
studying the balance sheet one 
should visualize a prefatory in- 
struction to “bear in mind the type 
of operation being carried on by the 
client.” 

“If you are dealing with a manu- 
facturing firm which is performing 
a great deal of its own fabrication, 
you tend to find a large portion of 
the assets in the fixed classifica- 
tion,” he says. “At the other ex- 
treme, we have manufacturers’ 
agents, service organizations, or 
manufacturers placing most of 
their fabricating in the hands of 
sub-contractors, who require little 
or no fixed assets or items which 
fall into the other asset classifica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Van Blooys describes favor- 
able relationship of the liability and 
capital sections of the balance sheet 
as a pyramid, with the capital struc- 
ture as the base and the liabilities 
near the top. On the asset side he 
sees an inverted pyramid, one 
“standing on its head,” with cash 
and receivables high in comparison 
with liabilities. 

Inflationary tendencies, heavy 
taxation and other factors are mak- 
ing more and more difficult a 
pyramidal picturization of liability- 
and-capital. The inflation atmo- 
sphere “calls for larger investments 
in inventories and fixed assets which 
come partly from borrowing,” he 
points out, “because our income tax 
structure does not permit us to save 
fast enough to build it up from 
profits, nor can we show outsiders a 
reason for investing their savings in 
our companies. 

“In attempting to get outside 
capital through stock sales, you must 
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That Balance Sheet Mining 


now show your prospective buyer 
how he can make a long-term capital 
gain in a few years or he is not in- 
terested, because dividends, or 
short-term gains, when added to his 
present income, offer very little in- 
centive for him to want to make any 
investment in other than life insur- 
ance or tax-free government bonds.” 


Swollen Inventory Is Another Problem 


Another factor is the swollen in- 
ventory. “Several things are hap- 
pening that are very dangerous from 
the viewpoint of the vendor’s credit 
department, and we must face them 
very realistically. 


“First: many of us find inventory 
has doubled in size even though we 
have no more items on the shelf. 

“Second: this situation was ag- 
gravated by the Government in its 
attempt to control the flow of critical 
materials. I give you an example in 
our own industry. We were re- 
quired to place orders for bolts, nuts 
and washers at least 20 weeks in 
advance of delivery; our customers 
want them on five minutes notice. 

“Furthermore, specifying deliv- 
ery dates meant nothing, because 
when the manufacturer received 
certain size bar stock he ran off all 
his orders regardless of time of de- 
livery. Therefore we found our- 
selves faced with unbalanced inven- 
tories yet a backlog of unfilled pur- 
chase orders and customer orders 
the largest in our history.” 


Then what of the pricing of these 
items? “The usual method, of 
course, is cost or market, whichever 
is lower, but how much considera- 
tion do you give to pricing in terms 
of your unbalanced inventory o 
that of the industry in which you 
operate? Those who operate in the 
field of critical materials may feel 
rather secure, but before you dream 
too long let me cite an example of 
what happened in our field,” Mr. 
Van Blooys adds. 

“We had been selling circular 
saws at a price approximately 50 per 
cent higher than the 1939-40 levels, 
which was accountable through in- 
creased steel price and labor costs, 
(a problem multiplied by the Wasé 
Stabilization Board’s recommenda- 
tions, the steel industry seizure by 
the Government, the Supreme 
Court’s  thumbs-down on __ that 
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maneuver, then the CIO strike, and 
extension of controls.—Ed.) 


“We found ourselves selling saws 
at prices below those of 1939-40. 
(This was before income tax filing.— 
Ed.) Assume this situation arose 
after the filing of the income tax, 
with sales down due to the national 
economy of fewer normal products 
and more defense spending. Assume 
that defense spending does not 
absorb all we lost in regular busi- 
ness, but due to future business in 
the making we cannot reduce our 
overhead charges; then we are 
forced to operate in the red. Having 
to absorb inventory losses will be 
hard to take because we no longer 
can look for a check from Uncle Sam 
under the carry-back provision of 
the Revenue Act, as many did in 
1946. 


“We can only apply these losses 
against future profits, which may 
become increasingly hard to realize 
because of the squeeze between 
fxed prices and increasing labor 
costs as set by Government control. 
In our case the mounting labor cost 
is becoming a major factor, because 
in saw repairing we must keep our 
prices at a point where it is profit- 
able to the customer to have this 
work done rather than purchase a 
new saw.” 


Then the strikes! “Also affecting 
the balance sheet,” Mr. Van Blooys 
adds, “are strikes in the major ven- 
dor’s plants, lasting several months 
and so depriving you of gross profits 
to carry fixed overhead charges. 
Note how many of your customers 
are depending on ten or fewer lines 
to give them the major portion of 
their sales; then reduce their sales 
1) to 15 per cent and see if in the 
face of increasing overhead they still 
can show a profit!” 


U.S. Spree to Use Up Funds 
Costs Family $37.50 a Week 


Federal spending cost the average 
family in the United States $37.50 a 
week in taxes in June, according to 
Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


“This spending spree comes about 

in June of each year as agencies find 

they have unspent funds to get rid 

of before the Government’s fiscal 

year ends on June 30,” said Mr. Lee. 
Fiscal or fiasco year? 


Edits “Corporate Director” 
Dennis Lynde, formerly assistant 
editor of Chemical Week, has been 
hamed editor of The Corporate Di- 
'ector, published by the American 
Institute of Management. 





Last year American 
Credit Insurance 
protected sales of 
over } billion dollars 


If your accounts receivable 

were not included, ask yourself, 
“Can | afford to take the chance 
that bad debt losses will wipe 
out badly needed working 
capital . . . and its earning 
power... forever?” 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK. In these times of tightening work- 
ing capital, shrinking profit margins, more past-dues, it’s 
important to back PROMISES to pay with aGUARANTEE 
receivables will be paid. For a copy of “Credit Insurance 
and Your Company” phone our office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 


Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 





protect your capital 


. . . Invest in security Mier ise 


American “= 
Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
aceounts receivable 


Raat 4 s 
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A Proposed 17th Standard of Operation: 


\o Special Privilege to Favored Debtor 


Some Problems of Ethics and What to Do 


“No creditor should extend 
privilege to one debtor or class 
of debtors which he is not will- 
ing to extend to all. In short, 
there should be no _ special 
favors.” 


credit operation, to be appended 

to the Canons of Commercial 

Ethics, is pro- 

posed by J. W. 

Schalles, credit 

manager, assist- 

ant secretary 

and assistant 

treasurer of the 

Ruud Manufac- 

turing Company, 

Pittsburgh, to 

fortify the foun- 

J. W. Schalles dation of the 

credit profession and its code of 
conduct. 


Jp ret operation, standard of 


An example of application of this 
supplementary standard—one of 
several advanced by Mr. Schalles— 
concerns the cash discount, “a hot 
potato for most of us on occasion.” 
He asks, “Is it ethical to allow some 
customers to ‘grab’ discount because 
they belong to the ‘400’ set on our 
ledgers but slap the wrist of anyone 
else who tries it? 

“Cash discount either is—or isn’t. 
If payment is made within the in- 
tent of the terms, it is allowed. If 
not—it isn’t. I’ll agree that over- 
simplifies the problem, and I'll ad- 
mit I’ve made some exceptions— 
but I won’t admit such exceptions 


are right, regardless of the circum- 
stances. Ethics are involved—deep- 
ly involved.” 


Then there is the matter of selling 
to an “unsavory character.” Suppose 
you know his background is unclean, 
he’s involved in shady deals right 
now, but he does have money and 
he does pay his bills promptly. 
“Should you refuse to let him handle 
your products—or eat well? It’s a 
matter of ethics—pure and simple.” 

Another case. “You know your 
product is being channeled into grey 
or black markets. You know how it 
is getting there. You can stop it, but 
will you?” 


When Top Management Bars Query 

What of hesitation to “make in- 
quiry of trade experience from a 
competitor on a mutual account, or 
answer his inquiry? Why did you 
hesitate?” Mr. Schalles recalls a 
personal instance. “I was forbidden 
to make such an inquiry, yet it 
would have developed badly needed 
information. The person issuing the 
decree from above had the idea that 
all competitors were just waiting 
for such inquiries so that they could 
beat the gun on our sales depart- 
ment. 

“Maybe he was right, but if he 
was, then the whole system of free 
interchange ought to be scrapped, 
any semblance of professional ethics 
thrown to the winds, and we should 
revert to the feudal system with 
everybody fighting just to survive.” 

Questions which are obviously 
fishing expeditions are “not in keep- 


“Ethics cannot be controlled by law; history proves this. 
It is through organizations such as Credo Clubs, with their roots 
firmly anchored in local and national associations, that our 
standards of ethics will be controlled. 

“With our control over the bulk of the money exchanging, 
hundreds of billions annually, we can make or break America. 
We have a duty that goes deeper than the protection of our 
companies’ assets. The increasing consciousness of credit men 
in their responsibilities, as provided by their code of ethics, is 
a bright light on the horizon of tomorrow. Keep it burning!” 


—J. W. SCHALLES 
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NTEREST in the educative 

phases of preparation for 
credit work is evidenced in the 
accompanying article by J. W. 
Schalles, credit manager, assist- 
ant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer, the Ruud Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Schalles has been in- 
structor, under the National 
Institute of Credit, of the class 
on “Credit and Financial Man- 
agement” at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


ing with the ideals of free inter- 
change. If you don’t have a legiti- 
mate inquiry don’t make it.” 

Then what should you ask, and 
what should you tell? 

“If it’s an old customer whose 
file is being brought up to date, say 
so, and recite your own experience,” 
Mr. Schalles recommends. “If it’s a 
néw account, say so and recite suf- 
ficient data as to size of order and 
other facts as will permit intelligent 
response.” 

An aside: 

“Don’t write to three or four 
banks in the same town unles you 
so inform each. Especially from 
small town banks, don’t rely too 
heavily on their expressions of 
opinion. The subject is too likely 
to be a favorite customer of the 
bank, perhaps a stockholder or 
even a director, and the opinion will 
be colored in spite of good inter- 
tions.” 


It is the credit man’s duty to re- 
port derogatory information but 
tactful phrasing is preferable t 
blunt statement. Applying the credit 
man’s duties to save, construct, pre- 
vent, it is only ethical, in case o 
doubts, to suggest that the inquire! 
make further investigation, Mr. 
Schalles notes, adding: 

“The use of interchanged infor- 
mation as a weapon of blackmail ca! 
hardly stand up under the spotlight 
of an ethical code, yet it is done 
far too commonly.” 

What of interest on obligations’ 
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ons: 


“In recent months I’ve had several 
offers from delinquents to pay inter- 
est on their obligations. I’ve turned 
them down—not because I felt we 
had no right to collect it but with 
the thought that the proper rejec- 
tion of the offer was a powerful 
goodwill gesture. 


“It’s quite ethical, however, to ask 
for and obtain payment of interest 
on past due obligations. After all, 
the form is the only difference be- 
tween the stuff a bank sells (they 
use the term ‘lending’ but they 
really sell the green stuff) and the 
goods a mercantile man sells. 


“In effect, they are both items of 
exchange, and there isn’t much 
difference in overall effect whether 
a bank lends $10,000 to a man or a 
material supplier sells him $10,000 
of inventory. In both cases the 
buyer contracts to repay, or pay for 
the entrusted money or goods within 
a specified time.” 


A fringe group in advertising has 
its parallel in a minority of credit 
men in posing a problem to both 
professions, Mr. Schalles warns, in 
a Situation the solution of which 
“takes a lot of character in the 
credit profession, which is the 
group which must handle it, and 
handle it rightly.” 


This is the area of “ad” mes- 
sages which “by subtle implication 
twist or alter facts to mislead or de- 
ceive the reader . . . that lure the 
victim to a situation wherein he has 
mortgaged away 110 per cent of his 
purchasing power, and frequently 
his soul.” A few credit men, 
“through a lack of understanding, 
have permitted, almost coerced, 
people into tragical over-extension” 
which “could well lead to additional 
breakdown of the public’s moral 


fiber.” 


Such a debtor, “having his goods 
re-possessed, hounded by bill col- 
lectors and all the nasty things that 
often happen to such folk, is ripe 
prey for anti-capitalistic, socialistic 
or communistic propaganda. He’s 
convinced that he has been victim- 
ized by the system we like to call 
free enterprise’ and it would take 
little persuasion for him to grab at 
any straw which promised ‘se- 
curity.’ ” 


An additional peril from such 
manipulations, Mr. Schalles em- 
Dhasizes, is that efforts by legisla- 
tion to force ethical action among 
credit grantors may wind up as tools 
‘to handcuff free interchange, credit 
Teporting and other channels of 
credit communication.” 











A Y ARDSTICK FOR MANAGEMENT, a survey financial report of the plastics industry, 
sponsored by The Dow Chemical Company, was highlighted to injection and compres- 
sion molders at the plastics exposition in Philadelphia by Edward V. Tarnell (left), 


president of the Tarnell Company, Inc. 


Robert B. Bennett (right), credit manager and 


assistant secretary of Dow, and Donald L. Gibb, manager of Dow’s plastics sales depart- 


ment, also addressed the luncheon meeting. 


Two objectives of the survey, Mr. Bennett observed, were to “show the composite 
effects of management decisions, independently reached” and to permit management to 
examine capital requirements to be considered in planning expansion and increased sales. 


A special study showed earnings of rapid-growth companies only slightly less than 


those of higher profit-earning molders. 


Helping Hand of Government Held Too Close to the Throat 


Don’t run to Congress for legisla- 
tion to solve your troubles because 
you may “wake up with the helping 
hand of Government too close to 
your throat,’ Lowell B. Mason, 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, warned 3,000 members of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Distributors and their manufacturer 
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The Phoenix Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
inneapolis, Minnesota 


guests in convention at Atlantic City. 

“All the hullabaloo about rein- 
forcing the Millard Tydings Act as 
applied to the electrical industry is 
largely academic,’ Mr. Mason said. 

“T’m against businessmen having 
the right to privately legislate crimi- 
nal or civil offenses against other 
businessmen.” 
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About Errors and Omissions Insurance ? 


It is designed especially to protect you against loss on 
mortgaged real property due to error or unintentional 
omission by any of your officers, employees, or agents, 
in arranging proper insurance coverage. It’s amazingly 
inexpensive. Our agent will be glad to explain — write 
today ! 


HOCHIX-COMMECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
att Offices: 52 Woodland Street, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
ichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 

Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 





Turn Every Stone for Hidden 
Assets before Compromising 


A. M. Sums, District Credit Manager, General Electric 
Supply Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 


“All government — indeed, every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act —is 
founded in compromise and barter.” 
(Edmond Burk’s speech on Concilia- 
tion with America—March 22, 1775.) 


E ARE REMINDED of the 

eleven causes of business fail- 
ures as listed by Edwin B. Moran 
in his worthwhile book, The Credit 
Side of Selling. Of these causes 
“Dishonesty and fraud” stands out as being provocative 
to the credit man—provocative in the sense that it 
arouses his ire and offends his sense of decency and 
feeling for fair play. 

The way of the transgressor is hard, and it is the 
duty of credit men and their association to keep on 
making it hard for the dishonest debtor to “take us.” 

For example, there is this case now before certain 
creditors. The factors are not unfamiliar to experienced 
credit men. The debtor has completed a trip to Europe 
in a style to which credit men would like to become ac- 
customed. He drives a make of car wellknown for its 
coat of arms. The car presumably is paid for. He offers 
a compromise settlement on a substantial indebtedness, 
possibly because he knows that business is off in that 
field 20 to 25 per cent, and perhaps he believes that 
credit men will humbly accept half a loaf. 


Without attempting to prejudge such a case, we 
believe the situation cries for a thorough investigation 
by a competent, willing and unprejudiced creditors’ 
committee. This will require time and effort on the 
part of a few credit men. We believe such service is 
the duty of the credit man to his association, his busi- 
ness community and his company. 


A. M. SIMMS 


Perhaps such an inquiry may clearly reveal to the 
debtor that his offer is insufficient, that he not only 
can pay more but that it is his business and moral 
obligation to discharge his debts to the last possible 
penny. If the debtor believes that “moral obligation” 
is a phrase that has meaning only on Sunday, then let 
him know the force of whatever legal steps are avail- 
able to an aroused and united group of credit men acting 
through their local association. From a practical point 
of view, a little investigation many times pays its own 
way. 

Another example involves a recent case in which 
a debtor on the verge of insolvency found himself 
entangled in the courts by an aggressive credit manager. 
While attachment proceedings were pending, he offered 
his creditors a compromise settlement of 25 cents on 
the dollar. Some creditors were of the opinion no 
more could be realized and were inclined to accept, 
but more experienced heads called for an exhaustive 
study. 

Investigation revealed the debtor had transferred 
substantial holdings to his relatives. Accordingly the 
creditors took joint action to force him into bankruptcy, 
which would result in the return of the assets to the 
bankrupt estate, because the transfers were within the 
four-month period. 

To protect their position, the debtors’ relatives then 
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came to his rescue and offered a compromise settle- 
ment of 60 per cent, which was far more than could 
have been realized under any type of liquidation. The 
creditors readily accepted. 

To adopt the negative view of our question is to imply 
that compromise settlements never are justified. This 
we do not believe. But we are convinced that com- 
promise settlements should be accepted only after every 
stone has been turned to reveal hidden assets. 


Orson Rogers 


ercised patience, skill and ingenuity to acquire payment 
in a stubborn but not hopeless account, all to no avail, 
Then a solution springs into view. Here is a case in 
point. 

It was one of our claims. A young man had inherited 
a thriving business, an account of ours for about a 
generation. Friendly -relationships always had existed. 
Through a series of circumstances the business lost 
ground. We took a note and all the security available, 
real estate mortgage and chattel mortgage. Over a 
period of years hardly any reduction in the debt was 
made. The business kept going, but that was about all. 
When his own sons began to get old enough to take 
an interest it was suggested that a new real estate loan 
be made on long terms, and one finally was obtained. 
The proceeds paid us about 53 per cent; the action 
revived a dying business and added new life even to 
the community. The man is still our customer, doing 
a nice volume on regular 30 day terms. Was that 
compromise not well worthwhile? 

I could name dozens of such instances, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. Compromise settlements actually 
have prevented bankruptcies, eliminated forced liquida- 
tions and other court proceedings, and frequently have 
enabled otherwise doomed accounts to survive. All that 
is required is to see that the compromise is just and 
fair, and that the creditors are not imposed upon by 
a debtor trying a quick way out of a difficult situation. 


(Concluded from page 10) 


J. C. Conley 


many cases, when the effort to compromise is actually 
fraudulent. Companies in certain lines of business 
found this so prevalent that they established a rule 
of not compromising any indebtedness. 

A good argument for not accepting compromises is 
in the very nature of the usual acceptance—not because 
they are justified but because the creditors are greedy 
for a few extra dollars which they think they might 
get as against liquidation. Bankruptcy and assignments 
for the benefit of creditors involve some expense and 
delay with an unknown amount of dividends at the 
conclusion of the case. Many compromises are accepted 
as a quick “out” from a bad deal, without sufficient 
consideration as to its fairness or what it may mean 
to other creditors in the future if the debtor firm is 
allowed to continue in business. 

Finally, those of us in the credit profession, who 
ought to be most interested in promoting sound busi- 
ness principles, should be the last to encourage the 
continuation of firms which have not measured up to 
those standards. Compromises usually are offered 
after a case of mismanagement, unsound location of a 
business, changes in demand for products, or merely 
excessive expenses or withdrawals on the part of 
management. 

These conditions are not corrected by any settlement 


(Concluded from page 11) 
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made on a compromise basis. By participation in a 
compromise we perpetuate a business which can reason- 
ably be expected again to be in financial difficulties. 
Just as we freely exchange credit information for our 
mutual benefit, so should we look at an offer of com- 
promise settlement with the best interest of the entire 
credit profession at heart. 

There is no better way to build a sound business 
economy than to preach and practice that each business 
must stand on its own feet. There should be no deficit 
fnancing. That leaves little or no justification for a 
compromise settlement. 


E. J. Hopkins 


regularly operating merchant should not be subjected 
to unscrupulous competition, and we do not propose 
to aid a person who undertakes to do so. The back- 
pone of distribution of the company is through hon- 
est, upright, scrupulous retailers. The International 
Shoe Company proposes to protect them, even though 
at times this might be at some cost. 


If a merchant offered to pay 50 per cent of the com- 
pany’s established price in the first instance there 
would be no sale. The same reasoning lies behind 
its refusal to allow such a merchant to accomplish the 
same result after the shoes were bought. 

In relatively few instances a merchant is caught by 
some misfortune which makes it appear that relief 
should be accorded and that he should be permitted 
to continue in business rather than suffer the liquida- 
tion of his properties through bankruptcy. In such 
instances the insistence upon a no-compromise rule 
may appear harsh. Such is the result of the mainte- 
nance of any rule, but experience shows that if a rule 
is to have any value, exceptions must be avoided. 
Exceptions soon destroy a rule, regardless of the sound- 
ness of the basis upon which it has been established. 

The prominence of the International Shoe Company 
products requires that the reputation of these products 
be maintained. Their reputation cannot be maintained if 
the unscrupulous use them on a price-cutting basis. 

On all our invoices appears the following: 

“PAY OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE THEM PAY YOU”—WE 
D0 NOT COMPROMISE. 


(Concluded from page 8) 


HIGHER BUDGETS FOR ADVERTISING 


More money will be spent on advertising this 
year than in 1951, 90 per cent of participating ad- 
vertising executives indicated in an informal poll 
taken by VanSant, Dugdale & Company at the East- 
ern meeting of the 4As. 

However, the customer's “enlarging area of choice, 
of expanding economic freedom, is upsetting fiscal 
and monetary policy, full employment policy, and 
the business cycle,” according to Beardsley Ruml, 
economist. 

Movement of merchandise continues a chief prob- 
lem of manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and ad- 
vertising agencies, said Lyle ]. Purcell of Batten, 
Barion, Durstine and Osborn. 

The nation is still in a buyers’ market, and moving 
the civilian merchandise represented by the $23 bil- 
lions currently invested in new plant expansions is 
a challenge to advertising, declared E. B. Weiss of the 
Grey Advertising Agency. 





“No Compromise”—And Invoice Says So 
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—- 1505 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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CASE NO LOT NO PAIRS 


How the International Shoe Company protects its “regular operating 
merchant” customers against “unscrupulous competition.” 


Biographies of the “Debaters” 


Norsert G. BAuscH, as treasurer and credit manager of the 
Henry W. Miller Electric Company, Omaha, has charge of 
credit, accounting, disbursements, insurance and tax mat- 
ters. He is a lecturer in cost accounting at Creighton Uni- 
versity where he had been an assistant professor before 
joining Miller Electric. Mr. Bausch is a past president of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men. 


Leon J. ComEAu, JR., assistant credit manager of the White 
Fuel Corporation, Boston, served more than three years in 
the U. S. Air Force. First vice president of the Boston 
Chapter, National Institute of Credit, Mr. Comeau com- 
pleted requirements for the Fellow Award of the N.A.C.M. 
by three years of night class attendance at Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Joun C. Contey, graduate of the University of Nebraska 
College of Law, is vice president and assistant treasurer of 
Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, with whom he has 
been associated 21 years. He is past president of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men and currently treasurer. 


J. W. CRAwForD, credit manager of Railey-Milam, Inc., Miami, 
obtained his bachelor of science degree from the University 
of Missouri in the college of business administration. His 
first position in Miami was title officer of the Land Title 
Company. 


Orro E. Dreutzer, for the last 33 years credit executive of 
the wholesale division of The Alms & Doepke Company, 
Cincinnati, formerly taught credits and collections in the 
Evening College of the University of Cincinnati. He served 
two terms as president of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men. 


E. J. Hopkins, general credit manager of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, has been passing on credits of 
the company and helping to formulate its credit policies 
for the last forty years. 


GLtenn R. LOwELL, credit manager of The Miami Herald, 
completed an electrical engineering course at Ohio State. 
College and joined the Imperial Type Metal Company, 
Cicero, Ill. as office manager. He went to Miami three 
years ago in his present position. Mr. Lowell is a director 
of the Miami Association of Credit Management, Inc. 


FREDERICK Rocers has been the general manager of the 
Abrasive Products, Inc., Boston, for seven years, after a 
period of six years in the loan department of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. He is a graduate of North- 
eastern University with a bachelor of laws degree. 


Orson M. Rocers for more than 25 years has been credit 
manager of the Zions Cooperative Mercantile Institution, 
Salt Lake City. The company was formed by Brigham 
Young in 1867. Previously Mr. Rogers was assistant man- 
ager of the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, in 
charge of its adjustment bureau. 


A. M. Sts has a record of 25 years as credit manager of 
the General Electric Supply Corporation of Salt Lake City. 
He has served two terms on the board of the Inter-Moun- 
tain Association of Credit Men. 
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BASIC CONFLICTS IN U.S. ECONOMY — 








they can properly be characterized 
as abnormal. They will continue at 
a high level throughout most of the 
year. As a matter of fact, the re- 
armament program is primarily con- 
cerned with expansion of facilities 
for the production of military goods. 
It follows that the wave of criticism 
of military output is not fairly based. 
It misses the point, as the rearma- 
ment goal is future, not present, 
production. 


Rearmament versus Consumer Goods 

In the battle between military 
goods and consumer goods, every ef- 
fort has been made to maintain 
civilian production at high levels in 
order to maintain not only large 
stocks of goods—particularly in con- 
sumer inventories—but also to have 
just that much more of production 
facilities that can be conveniently 
converted to military production if 
all-out war should materialize. This 
gives us an industrial reserve-in- 
being which quickly can be called on 
in case of full-scale war. 

Under this policy, civilian pro- 
duction has been at much higher 
levels than was expected, as many 
business men have learned to their 
sorrow. Other than the reductions 
in output caused by restrictions on 
the use of metals in short supply, 
this high level of civilian produc- 
tion may be expected to continue. 
The pressure groups of both busi- 
ness and labor will insist on maxi- 
mum possible production. 

As a result of this high civilian 
output policy, contradictory ten- 
dencies rule the economy. Whereas 
shortages and government controls 
plague sectors of the economy de- 
pendent on the allocation of metals 
(despite easing of controls in some 
fields since this address was deliv- 
ered—Ed.), the remainder of the 
economy will continue to emerge 
from the recession which started a 
year ago. 

This recovery is quite unusual, as 
it is being caused by increasing con- 
sumer income rather than declining 
prices. Such a recovery will not 
cause people to call on their savings 
unless, of course, another’ buying 
rush materializes. Now that the man 
in the street and his wife in the 
kitchen have regained faith in Amer- 
ica’s capacity to produce, a third 
stampede to buy does not seem likely 
—and the developments in Korea 
support this conclusion. This means 
that the current recovery will be 


—— 


(Continued from page 1!5) 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Youngstown (Ohio) Association of Credit Men. Front row 
(1 to r): Harry G. Hinson, Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., vice president, Y oungs- 
town; and Frank W. Lewis, Union Savings & Trust Co., Warren, Ohio, president. 
Back row: James P. Bird, Jr., Hearn Paper Co., retiring president; Paul E, Zimmerman, 
Mahoning National Bank, treasurer; and Carl M. Wolter, association secretary, all 
of Youngstown. (Photo by Youngstown Vindicator). 


limited to the increase in disposable 
income and, thus, will not have the 
dangerous further impetus of the use 
of savings and other liquid assets. 


Durable Goods vs. Soft Goods 


Many business men expect that 
the decline in output of durable con- 
sumer goods will cause the rising 
disposable income to “spill over” into 
the soft goods field. While it is quite 
true that this may happen, the effect 
will not be as great as most people 
think. In fact, competition will be 
keen in the soft goods sector in gen- 
eral. This conclusion is based on the 
conviction that savings will continue 
at a high level because consumer 
inventories are large and people 
think prices are high. In addition, 
taxes are taking billions more than 
before. 

This conclusion is also based on 
the knowledge that soft-goods pro- 
duction capacity in this country and 
those countries with which we trade 
has been considerably expanded, and 
that only an insignificant part of that 
output will be needed for military 
use. 


Any business man waiting for 
rising consumer income which can’t 
be spent for consumer durable 
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goods to rescue him, should ponder 
the paradox of increasing income 
and declining spending. 

In the competition between dur- 
able and soft goods for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, it by no means fol- 
lows that what one does not get the 
other will get. Savings and _ taxes 
must be reckoned with! 


Competition versus Encroachmenits 

Another issue on which the battle 
lines are being drawn in the Ameri- 
can economy is that of preservation 
of competition. The undesirability of 
outright price-fixing under normal 
conditions is fully appreciated by 
the general public as well as by busi- 
ness. But the equally undesirable 
economic and social consequences 0 
the socalled “Fair” Trade (since out- 
lawed in part by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but re-voted.—Ed.), “Unfait” 
Trade, “Cost” Survey and _ similar 
types of legislation, designed to pro- 
tect sellers from the rigors of com- 
petition, are not sufficiently recog- 
nized. 

Fundamentally, all such price leg- 
islation reflects a lack of confidence 
in the functioning of free markets. 
Protecting the inefficient producer 
distributor from competition meats 
that the consumer gets less for his 
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money. Protecting the efficient from 
competition megns that an ever-in- 
creasing subsidy is given, and it 
comes directly out of the consumer’s 
pocket! The adverse effects on the 
standard of living and future prog- 
ress are obvious. 

Competitive capitalism has made 
America great. Competition is the 
one advantage capitalism offers 
which no other system can even ap- 
proach. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that the preservation of capital- 
ism depends on the preservation of 
competition. So, it must be preserved 
from all encroachments, whether 
from without or within business. 















Federal Reserve vs. Treasury 

Still another basic conflict in the 
economy is that between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System. 
The socalled compromise, in which 
the pegs under government bonds 
were lowered and market support 
became flexible, is merely an uneasy 
truce. The real issue is whether the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve 
shall set the terms and conditions 
of access to central bank credit. 

Nor can we view the Congressional 
hearings on this problem with equa- 
nimity. Congressman Wright Pat- 
man, who heads the sub-committee, 
isa known inflationist of many years 
standing. Furthermore, in the past, 
he has favored the nationalization 
of the Federal Reserve banks and an 
increase in the powers of the Treas- 
ury over the central banking mecha- 
nism. This means that those who 
oppose control of credit by the ad- 






















CREDIT OMELET 

The following from the 
“Dalcredo,” of the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Managers’ 
Association : 

“Thieves broke into the of- 
fice of the Delta Metals, Inc., 
last Tuesday night. Along with 
other things, the entire credit 
files were stolen. Mr. E. R. 
Stuller, who is in charge of 
credits, is having quite a time 
trying to operate his depart. 
ment with no records. We sin- 
cerely hope the culprit was not 
a credit manager from a com- 
petitor firm. Mr. Stuller, I am 
sure, would like it understood 
that his information is available 
through our Credit Interchange 
service.” 

That’s taking unearned cash 
discount with a vengeance. Or 
is it? 


—_—_ 
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THREAT TO INDEPENDENT BANKING 


“Whether debt management is to be subordinated to credit 
management, or credit management to debt management, is the 
real issue” in the late hostilities between the U.S. Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System’s board of governors, culminating 
in hearings before a Congressional subcommittee of the joint 
committee on the economic report, and “bankers have a posi- 
tive duty to point out the dangers in this latest attempt to destroy 
the independence of our central banking system,” Professor 
Raymond Rodgers told the Fifth District Texas Bankers Asso- 


ciation. 


Representative Wright Patman, Chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, has a “persistent inflationary bias . . . deep-seated animus 
toward the Federal Reserve System” and “complete lack: of 
understanding of the simplest monetary principles,” Professor 
Rodgers charged, calling the Patman chairmanship a “threat to 
American banking and the entire economy.” 








ministration in power — whatever 
political party it may be—had better 
get ready to stand up and be counted. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
the future of private enterprise that 
such a vital national problem as the 
control of credit, particularly reserve 
credit, be solved on economic, and 
not partisan, lines. 

These basic conflicts of inflation 
versus deflation, tax-eaters versus 
producers, rearmament versus con- 
sumer goods, durable goods versus 
soft goods, maintenance of competi- 
tion against encroachments, and the 
many other vital issues permeating 
our economy, can, beyond question, 
be solved in favor of the future of 
our great country—in favor of your 
children and my children—if the 
American people can only be made 
to see the issues involved. Now, more 
than ever before, the future will be 
what we make it. There is a time 
for action and this is it. Are you 
doing your part in this vital battle? 


Go West, Younger Man! 


Horace Greeley said it, but youth 
is doing it. In the past decade every 
large western city showed a change 
to a lower median age average, but 
all cities east of the Mississippi ex- 
cept Washington had a higher. 

Two examples, noted by John R. 
Stewart in The Detroiter: San Fran- 
cisco’s average median age in 1940 
was 35.0 years, highest in 57 areas 
of 250,000-plus population; in 1950 
it was down to 32.9, fastest decline 
in all those areas except San Diego. 
San Francisco had the largest popu- 
lation gain in the period. Pittsburgh, 
with least population rise, saw its 
average age increase by 3.3 years. 

Cities with 50 per cent or more of 
population gain over the period 
were: Los Angeles, 50%; San Fran- 
cisco, 53%; Washington, D.C., 51%; 
Houston, 53%. 
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How’s Business? Hijackings Up 
IF you WANT to know where busi- 
ness stands, get the latest totals of 
hijackings. Says Business Report, 
thefts indicate the outlook for sup- 
ply. Truck hijackings, now $65 mil- 
lions a year, are more than double 
the 1947 total; copper and brass 
thefts are 900 per cent above 1945 
figures. Beer sales provide a terri- 
torial business gauge, says the pub- 
lication: up in defense boom areas, 
down in civilian cutback sectors. 


with Evans 
GATHERING RACKS 








COLLATING is done 


in 17. *bhe TIME 
at -/2 the COST 


Both speed and accuracy are assured—for 
Evans Gathering Racks are GUARANTEED 
not only to produce quicker but also more 
accurate results than any other collating 
aid on the market, 


Use for assembling inter-office communica- 
tions, for sorting papers, and collating 
pages of bulletins. Use Racks singly, or in 
pairs for large gatherings. 


Without fatigue, worker stands or sits, 
one pair of hands collating 3,500 sheets 
an hour! Of all alminum, each section 
holds 500 sheets of paper at inclined angle. 
Racks collapse for setting aside. 

Pictured: 18-Section TU Model at $25.00. 
7 others, $11.00 to $16.50. 


See Your Dealer or Write: 


EVANS SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
413 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
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SHOULD SALESMEN BE COLLECTORS? 


Marshall C. Wells, whose interesting 

comment on collection by salesmen fol- 

lows, is one of the rarae aves of California 

— a native son, 

born in San Fran- 

cisco. Graduate of 

the University of 

Southern  Califor- 

nia, he spent five 

years with Dun & 

Bradstreet, then en- 

tered the electrical 

business and has 

been an executive 

- since 1940. He is 

sales manager of Hoffman Sales Corpora- 

tion, distributor for Hoffman Radio Cor- 
poration in Los Angeles. 


VER since salesmanship was 

raised from the status of “just 
a job” to that of a profession, the 
argument has been going on as to 
whether or not it is the salesman’s 
job to collect money from delinquent 
accounts. 


We all realize that many types of 
sales jobs consist of selling and col- 
lecting, either at the time of sale or 
within some specific due date, but 
as we go up the ladder of salesman- 
ship and get into the realm of the 
wholesale salesman who is operating 
as a specialist, the decision as to 
whether to have that salesman also 
be a collector becomes a tougher top 
management problem. 


In the final analysis, the decision 
must be predicated on the type of 
business and the tempo or fluctua- 
tion to which the particular business 
may be subjected. 

We specialize in the television 
business. This business has been 
characterized as a veritable comet in 
the business world. It started from 


practically nothing four years ago 
and has zoomed to a multi-million 


dollar business. During that short 
space of time it has gone from wild 
and frenzied months of high con- 
sumer demands down to depths 
equal to the worst business depres- 
sion imaginable. In this volatile 
business the finances of the dealer 
are of supreme importance. 

The opportunities to sell are so 
many times limited by the inability 
of the dealer to buy, because his ac- 
count was delinquent or his flooring 
was over its limit. The alert salesman 
in this business has welcomed the 
opportunity to handle the collections 
in his territory. It keeps him abreast 


of the financial condition of his ac- 
counts, enables him to manage his 
territory to his own best advantage. 
There are many cases where the 
salesman who has taken his col- 
lection job seriously has been able 
to do a substantial volume of busi- 
ness month after month because he 
has a full knowledge of when his 
accounts are in a position to buy. 
This knowledge is of paramount 
importance in a highly competitive 
field where price and not quality too 
often becomes the basis of the buy- 
ing decision of the dealer. 

Let us picture for a moment the 
position of the salesman who either 
is not asked to handle his delinquent 
accounts or does an inferior job. 
Invariably he reports that the dealer 
has no money; that the dealer’s 
flooring is full, or that competition 
has a special “no down payment— 
no interest charge, free flooring, pay 
any time you like plan,” and it is 
not possible for him to get any busi- 
ness. A close examination reveals 





WE’RE DEBATING IT; 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Hundreds of letters to 
Credit and Financial Man- 
agement attest the industry- 
wide interest in the monthly 
feature, “My Most Per- 
plexing Credit Problem.” 
There’s no debate on that 
score. Newcomers to the 
profession report the case 
histories directly applicable 
to their own operations. 
Oldtimers recall parallel ex- 
periences and others pre- 
mised upon different credit 
problems. 

But what of the title of 
the series? Is it restrictive? 
Academic? Noting that the 
problem is the thing (of 
course the method of solv- 
ing it is important also), 
should the heading read 
“unusual” instead of “per- 
plexing”—“our” problem 
instead of “my’’? Or have 
you another idea for it? 

The editor will welcome 


your commeni—and sug- 
gestions. 
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that this salesman, because he is not 
aware of his customer’s financial 
obligations or problems, is actually 
losing business. 

It is, therefore, of supreme im- 
portance, with a fast moving busi- 
ness, that the salesman be given the 
job of handling the collection of de- 
linquent accounts. It keeps him on 
top of his territory; he knows the 
position of his account from month 
to month. He is able to “control” 
accounts by keeping in close touch 
with their financial condition. Once 
the salesman has been given this 
viewpoint he keeps everlastingly at 
it. His natural distaste for this as- 
signment disappears and he becomes 
fully capable of handling any busi- 
ness situation. This sort of develop- 
ment enables the salesman who 
“cares” to develop himself for ad- 
vancement with his company. 

MARSHALL C. WELLS 








No rearrangement of bad 
eggs can make a good ome- 
let. 

—Anonymous 





STAMP THAT WORKS 


“I get by firms taking excess dis- 
count, or unearned discounts, by 
putting the stamp shown herewith 
on statements, and filling in the 


FOR COMPARISON ONLY 


You can save 

by paying this account on or 
No discount 

will be allowed after that date. 


amount and date. For accounts due 
Net No Discount, we have a stamp 
also, and of course any accounts past 
maturing dates get letters. 

“We find this very effective, and 
have little or no trouble in firms try- 
ing to put over discounts after 
matured date.” 

Epna WHITE 

Credit Manager 
Swann-Abram Hat Company 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOR PRESIDENT PIECE 


“I have read the very interesting 
writeup on our new N.A.C.M. president 
(Victor C. Eggerding) in the July issue. 
The departure in presenting a story on 
the new executive is good. Am sure 
you will have many write they agree 
with me on this.” 

BeaTtH H. RosBINson 
Treasurer , 

Williams & Voris Lumber Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ly Baws on Bulk Sales 
m- fF (Concluded from page 17) 


he p property to be protected is obviously 
weak, as this description probably 
would not offer protection to a credi- 
he — tor for fixtures or equipment used in 
ith p the course of a business. A phrase 
5)” & containing “stock of goods, wares 
ch fp and merchandise” would be an im- 
provement, but better yet would be 
his “merchandise, fixtures or equipment 
pertaining to the vendor’s business.” 


. Merchandise usually is construed 
es [p to mean goods sold for a profit. Web- 
si- fm ster describes merchandise as manu- 
p- factured goods. By this we can 


ho fp assume that a creditor for a service 
qd. —— that was rendered to the vendor of a 
business would not be _ protected 
US ip under the Bulk Sales Law, as the 
service rendered was not something 
— fF tangible that could be sold for a 
profit. 

The credit manager also must take 
into consideration the types of ac- 
counts to whom he is extending 
credit. For instance, a creditor for 
fixtures used in a place of amuse- 
ment, such as a bowling alley, prob- 
ably would not be recognized under 





LEADERS of the Wholesalers Credit Association of Oakland are (I to r): George T. 
Stockfleth, assistant secretary and treasurer, California Wire Cloth Corporation, National 
director and counselor; C. E. Grubler, vice president, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
president; K. C. Bughbee, secretary-manager; Bruce D. Winship, secretary and treasurer, 
Scott-Butiner Electric Company, vice president; and J]. W. Morrison, controller, Hogan 
Lumber Company, treasurer. 


the terms of the Bulk Sales Law, 





S- 
by [— even if these fixtures would be in- 
th IE cident to the vendor’s business, since — Two O.P.S. Promotions Scored 
he & they did not pertain to any merchan- Who Dunit As Propaganda and Wasteful 
dise that was being bought by the Two promotion projects of the 
vendor and sold for a profit. We at Credit and Financial Man- . 
p : ; O.P.S. came under fire as either out- 
Study the 1952 edition of the agement Magazine are terribly sor- an 7 d 1 
Credit Manual of Commercial Laws ry—or are we?—for having put YP reise cena sient 
obtain a copy of the statute ertain- Chartes E, Williams on the spot. ee ee 
“ae 7 oncaiigg er vt k Charlie is secretary-manager of the An O.P.S. card with the legend 
g to — erritory, fin eae r Southern Idaho Association of “Cooperating to hold prices down” 
| Nesses and urge your state legislature Credit Men, with headquarters in brought this retort from Joseph T. 
to pass amendments to strengthen Boise. Meek, president of the Illinois Fed- 
those statutes concerning sales in Harken to Williams’ lament, in eration of Retail Associations: “It 
bulk. "Credit Views,” under the heading would be a living lie to aid the O.P.S 
1e ee ° oo ee 
, : : ye Stole the ee iii in furthering its own falsehood. We 
P Doubling Aluminum Capacity led of a — a a: as do not believe controls are helping 
st CaPACITY FOR ALUMINUM produc- rr att a te ae to fight inflation. (The poster bears 
tion will b ia on billi told some of the secrets containe _ . tee 
id wl ew © ares Se in Credit and Financial Manage- the words, “Help fight inflation”.) 
. pounds annually in 1953, according ment (Article on ‘Should Sales- You can’t check price rises with 
an to Secretary Donald M. White of the men Collect Accounts,’ March issue, ballyhoo; the ballyhoo just helps 
Aluminum Association. That means followed by the sales managers ‘re- payrollers to dig in deeper—and 
| double the capacity reached in 1950. buttal’ in the June number). How longer.” 
Due to defense needs there was can a secretary please everyone? : 
sh iliac £ civili : Some say that if I didn't call atten- ae xeunn, CME, one-ok eee tent 
arp restriction of civilian use in ; : cities (the others were Fargo, N.D 
y 1951 despite the fact the output ie: SE OE SR: GE ee 
lege aan you'd never see them; others say and Jacksonville, Fla.), where ceil- 
pe per cent, to 1.68 billion that when I do, the magazines ing prices of almost 400 food items 
pounds, disappear. Here is the story: were posted in all grocery stores, the 
“ a . “In the last ‘Credit Views’ I re- Associated Press reported general 
a Revising Accounting Manual ferred to that debate. Both sides disapproval. One manager said only 


The Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has been authorized by the 
board of directors to implement a 
complete change in the association’s 
Standard Accounting Manual, to 
effect adaptability to stores of all 
Volume categories. The project will 
take two years. 


were presented. In one instance it 
was reported that the salesmen of 
a firm ran off with the magazine. 
In the other case, I've been asked 
to supply extra copies. Frankly, I 
don't know why they put me on the 
spot. Do you?” 

Cheer up, Charlie. Just let us 
know next time.—Ed. 





one customer had looked at the 
chart. The O.P.S. plans to place the 
posters in every retail store in the 
country if they are well received, 
says the A.P. (To this, as Govern- 
ment policy runs, it might be added 
that for the O.P.S. to wait for public 
approval before making the huge 
expenditure would be a novelty.) 
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| Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Asking Firm Help Collect Debt 
Doesn’t Invade Man’s Privacy 

The sending of a letter to a com- 
pany to enlist its cooperation in col- 
lecting a debt from a note signer 
who said he refused to pay and per- 
mitted the account to go months in 
arrears, did not invade the privacy 
of the debtor, the court of appeals 
of Kentucky held after the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association had 
entered the case as “friend of the 
court.” The appeals court reversed 
its earlier finding, which would have 
permitted the plaintiff to proceed in 
Jefferson circuit court with a suit for 
$15,000 damages against the Aetna 
Finance Company and John M. 
Turner, agent. Alan N. Schneider, 
son of S. J. Schneider, secretary- 
manager of the association, was at- 
torney for the association. 

Entrance of the association in 
the case as amicus curiae was 
prompted by the belief that, had the 
original decision been permitted to 
stand, there would have resulted a 
detrimental effect on the collection 
procedure of association members as 
well as collection departments, on 
the Groups method of discussing in- 
dividual accounts, and on the opera- 
tions of the credit interchange bu- 
reaus. 

After the presentation of the brief, 
the court of appeals remanded the 
case to the Jefferson circuit court, 
which in effect closed the matter, as 
no further action was taken in the 
following six months or more. 


The circumstances were these. 
Charles W. Voneye, employee of the 
personnel department of the Louis- 
ville Medical Depot, a governmental 
agency, had signed a note for his 
cousin, James E. Tinsley. When the 
account had run five months in ar- 
rears and Mr. Voneye had expressed 
his refusal to pay, Mr. Turner for 
the Aetna Finance Company wrote 
to the personnel director of the med- 
ical depot asking his help to collect 
the account. Mr. Voneye thereupon 
took action for punitive damages, 
charging that “he was caused to and 
did suffer great mental pain, an- 


One thingis sure; the 
art of taxidermy can’t be 
blamed for our stuffed 
shirts. 

—Sales Management 


guish, humiliation and mortifica- 
tion.” The court of appeals at first 
sustained the appellant, but after 
Mr. Schneider’s presentation held 
for the appellees. 

In his brief Mr. Schneider noted 
that “it is axiomatic in the business 
world that an employer has a con- 
tinuing interest in his employees’ 
debt-paying record” and that “the 
employer welcomes any opportunity 
to assist his employees in the pay- 
ment of their just debts, for a wor- 
ried employee’s work reflects his 
cares.” He observed also that “the 
great majority of firms will not re- 
tain an employee if his wages are 
continually subject to garnishment.” 
He asked: “Can an employee, who 
hides behind the fact that his wages 
are not subject to garnishment, have 
such tender sensibilities that a let- 
ter requesting his employer’s assist- 
ance will cause him mental suffer- 
ing, shame and humiliation?” 

He concluded that “the plaintiff, 
even if unusually sensitive, should 
know that the limits of decency were 
not exceeded . . . The extension of 
credit, which is the lifeblood of our 
nation’s commercial body, would be 
seriously impaired if this opinion re- 
mains the law of our common- 
wealth,” because “creditors will 
know that actions at law must be 
invoked in order to collect debts.” 


Flattery never hurts any 
man unless he inhales. 


Stop-Payment Form Not Binding 

The question whether a release 
clause in a stop-payment form is 
legal was decided recently when 
the appellate division of the superior 
court in New Jersey upheld a lower 
court’s decision against the Passaic- 
Clifton National Bank and Trust 
Company. 

The form used by the bank con- 
tained this release clause: “Should 
the check be paid through inad- 
vertence, accident or oversight it is 
expressly agreed that the bank will 
in no way be held responsible. The 
bank receives this request upon the 
express condition that it shall not 
be in any way liable for its act 
should the check be paid by it in the 
course of its business.” 

In announcing its decision the 
appellate court said: 
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“In view of the obligation imposed 
upon banks by the common law ty 
refrain at their peril from making 
disbursement after receipt of a stop. Bf 
payment notice, they have oftey 
sousht to restrict their liability by 
release clauses, as in the instant 
matter.” 

Noting that the validity of release 
clauses has been subject to confiict- 
ing judicial opinions, the court 
added: 

“However, we need not pursue 
further the issue of public policy, 
since we are satisfied that the de. 
fendant’s release clause was with- 
out consideration and not binding 
upon the plaintiff. 

“When the plaintiff first opened 
her checking account the parties 
entered into their debtor-creditor 
relation without any suggestion of 
a release clause.” 


Power does no one good 
unless he be good that has 
it. 

—Alfred the Great 


Tax Agents’ Authority Limited 

The U. S. district court, Minne- 
sota, in a federal complaint against 
the Third Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, held that a 
bank should not be forced to make 
available to internal revenue agents, 
for inspection, all cashier’s checks, 
bank money orders and certificates 
of deposits purchased by all cus- 
tomers of the bank during a five- 
year period. 

Nor, said the court, may the agents 
by service of a summons compel 
the bank itself to search through all 
the documents in the categories 
above named unless there is factual 
indication they contain papers bear- 
ing on the tax liability of the tax- 
payer being investigated. 


On Wrong Side; Wins Verdict 


It isn’t necessarily so, that walking 
on the wrong side of the road makes 
the individual guilty of contributory 
negligence if he is struck by an auto. 
In such an accident, the Minnesota 
supreme court sustained a verdict of 
$4,000 in favor of a man 80 years old, 
in a majority ruling that a decision 
on the contributory negligence phase 
was up to the jury. 

Dissenting, Chief Justice Loring 
held that the plaintiff had violated 
a state law requiring that pedestrians 
should walk “near the left side” of 
the highway and give right of way 
to oncoming traffic. 
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SIZING UP THE STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS 
By CARL B. EVERBERG 


Attorney-at-Law, Woburn, Mass. 


HE EFFECT of a statute of 
limitations (created entirely by 
act of legislature and never by com- 
mon law, and each differing accord- 
ing to the nature of the right or claim 
to be enforced) is that it amounts to 
a bar of the remedy of suit. It does 
not constitute a discharge of a debt 
(except where the statute provides 
for extinguishment). A _ debtor, 
therefore, can waive the benefits of 
the statute, either intentionally or 
by oversight. 
According to the majority rule, the 
holder of a security is not barred 
from liquidating it even if the debt 
which it secures is barred. The 
same courts usually hold that the 
statute does not apply against any 
remedy which a creditor has against 
a guarantor or surety on the debt. 
In popular parlance a debt is “out- 
lawed” when the statute has run. 
The most common one is that which 
bars the bringing of legal action 
after six years (varying in different 
states). 
Though the statute may be waived 
(as the law does not compel a party 
to rely on this defense) there are 





What you don’t know 
doesn’t hurt you, but it may 
amuse others! 

—Anonymous 





exceptions. An executor or adminis- 
trator cannot waive the socalled 
“short” statute-action for debt owed 
by a deceased, and action must be 
started within one year of appoint- 
ment. (This short period varies 
somewhat according to states.) In 
some states it is against public policy 


for a party to a contract to agree . 


therein not to avail himself of the 
defense of statute of limitations. 
National Bond & Investment Co. v. 
Flaiger, 322 Mass., 431. Nevertheless, 
a party may legally lengthen the 
period of the statute in the original 
contract—for example, by making 
the contract under seal, or having 
his promissory note witnessed. The 
effect is to put such undertakings 
under a 20-year limitation (in some 
States this is more; in some, less). 
See the Credit Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, 1952, published by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
for a table of the comparative 
lengths of the various statutory peri- 
ods of limitations. 


The computation of the statutory 
period is not always easy. As a rule 
it starts to run as soon as there is a 
right to institute suit. 

1. On a demand note the statute 
begins to run immediately from the 
time of issue (unless the note re- 
quires a demand as a prerequisite to 
suit). 

2. In matters of accounting, the 
time for the statute to run is neces- 
sarily uncertain. 

3. In breach of warranty, the 
statute begins to run when the war- 
ranty is breached. But when the 





In the footprints on the sands 
of time, some people leave only 
the marks of a heel. 

—Anonymous 





warranty is implied, the statute gen- 
erally begins when the article sold 
is delivered (even though the defect 
is discovered later). 

4. Where the debt is payable in 
installments, the statute ordinarily 
runs from the time each installment 
is due. 

5. On an open book account, the 
statute begins to run on each item 
as it becomes due. But in the case 
of a “mutual, open and current” ac- 
count, the statute begins to run from 
the time the last item is due. The 
essential thing to constitute such 
account is that there are items on 
both sides, so that when the items 
on one side are set against the other, 
there is a balance on one side. There 
must be mutual dealings, and mere 
payments by one of the parties do 
not make it a mutual account. 

Tolling Statute; 
Interruption of Running 

The statutory right to avoid an 
obligation on the basis of the statute 
is removed when: 

1. There is an unconditional prom- 
ise to pay after the statute has run. 
This must be in writing generally. 

2. There is an acknowledgment of 
the debt. This often results from the 
giving of a note, or the issuance of 
a check on account. Part payment is 
sufficient to toll the statute. Even 
payment of interest will take a debt 
out of the operation of the statute. 
The theory is that the payment is 
an acknowledgment of the existence 
of the debt (though “outlawed”) 
and that it raises an implied prom- 
ise to pay the balance. 

Application of payments on ac- 


count may become important on this 
matter of tolling the statute. The 
creditor may (if debtor does not 
specifically do so) apply the pay- 
ment as he chooses. If he applies it 
to the oldest part of a running ac- 
count, it tends to keep the more re- 
cent items from coming under the 
statute’s operation. Where neither 
party makes an application, the law 
will apply the payments to the oldest 
debt due. Naturally, this would be 
the effect where the payments on 
account do not correspond with any 
items in the account. 


Size Doesn’t Make a Debenture 

The fact that a promissory note is 
for $1 million instead of a lesser 
amount does not in itself classify it as 
a debenture, the U. S. seventh circuit 
court of appeals ruled in the case of 
the Belden Manufacturing Company, 
which in 1948 had borrowed that 
amount from the First National 
Bank of Chicago. The commissioner 
of internal revenue had classed the 
note as a debenture, subject to the 
federal stamp tax of 11 cents on each 
$100 face value. The company in- 
stituted action to recover. 

“We see nothing so strange or un- 
usual about the terms and conditions 
imposed by the bank for its pro- 
tection which justifies the character- 
ization of the note given as a de- 
benture,” the court held. “We do 
not think a note changes its char- 
acter because it is for $1 million 
rather than a lesser amount, nor 
because it is payable over a period 
of five years rather than over a 
shorter time.” 


STAYS LIVELIER LONGER 
Dp 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BANK DEBITS 

AND CLEARINGS AND THEIR USE IN 
Economic ANALYsIsS—175 pp. 25c. By 
George Garvy. Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. Working with and 
understanding bank debits and clear- 
ings as tools of economic analysis. In 
addition to a differentiation of the 
two series, there are histories of the 
series and descriptions of how they 
are used. 


HANDBOOK ON OVER-THE-COUNTER 

TRADING—25 pp. National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc., 1625 
K. St. N.W., Washington, D.C., single 
copy free. Reference booklet on 
trading practices, jargon, ethics and 
customs of the over-the-counter 
securities market. This handbook 
explains how quotations on market 
securities are made, and differenti- 
ates between a “firm” and a “subject” 
market. Glossary of trading terms, 
symbols and abbreviations. 


SOLVING OFFICE STAFFING PROBLEMS— 

Some CurRRENT APPROACHES. The 
American Management Association, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. No. 129 
in the office management series, and 
PLANNING AND CONTROLS FOR OFFICE 
Erricrency is No. 130. Booklets are 
sold at $1 for members, $1.25 to non- 
members. 


Watcu—A fully illustrated magazine 
of new information about home 
safety, with illustrations and clear, 
easy-to-follow instructions. Safe- 
guard your home. Institute For 
Safer Living of American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Price 15c. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, cir- 
culars, etc., which may be of interest 
to you. Please write directly to the pub- 
lisher for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not have 
copies available. 


CREDIT MEN! NOW MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN YOUR WORK WITH LEGAL TRAINING 
The law-trained man has the 

STUDY 


advantage every time! . 

Prepare yourself now for 

greater income, success and 

leadership — through Black- 

stone's en Law 

course. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
AT HOME tions. Course includes 16 vol. 
Law Library. Low tuition. 
Easy payments. LLB. Degree. Send for FREE book, 
“The Law-Trained Man"'—TODAY! 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 


Dept. 40C, 225 N. Michiqan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
A Correspondence Institution Since 1890 


To expedite receiving these booklets, 
please address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. Clark St., 
Room 1538, Chicago 3, Ill. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


220—Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration’s CrircuLar 1735 demon- 
strates the use of PAX by office 
managers, engineers, methods de- 
partments, administrative officers 
and others concerned with inter- 
communication problems in busi- 
ness. 
v 


221—General Box Company shows 
how to cut packing and shipping 
costs for manufacturers in the book- 
let THE GENERAL Box. Information 
on more economical and efficient 
shipping containers. 


v 


222—American Carbon Paper Mfg. 
Company has an interesting little 
booklet, WuHat’s Your Branp, with 
description of famous southwestern 
cattle brands. Illustrated and free 
for the asking. 

Vv 


223—From R. O. H. Hill, Inc., Let- 
TERHEAD Locic contains the check list 
used by experts to determine pres- 
tige, personality and sales appeal 
of letterhead design. Score your 
own letterheads and get other data 
by sending for this booklet. 


v 


224—American Structural Products 
Company, through its booklet Day- 
LIGHT FOR INDUSTRY, shows how to 
achieve better lighting conditions in 
industrial plants through the use of 
glass blocks. Factual information as 
well as examples in this 22-page 
booklet. 
Vv 


225—Polaroid Corporation is now 
offering a data folder describing its 
60-second copying device. True-to- 
size pictures show what photo- 
copies look like when turned out on 
the Copymaker. Specifications also 
are included. 
Vv 


226—Security Steel Equipment 
Company has a new catalog cover- 
ing its steel office furniture, liberally 
sprinkled with illustrations of offices 
and showing close-ups of various 
unusual features. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Use Your SELLING Power. 
By Walter Horvath. Price $3.95, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


+ There is more to salesmanship 
than selling. In fact, there are six 
elements to salesmanship, and this 
completely new and, in many 
respects, different book covers 
these six elements thoroughly, with 
the emphasis on making the most 
of natural selling ability. Based on 
experiences of tested and proven 
methods for improving selling tech- 
niques, it spots one’s weak points 
and suggests corrections. It un- 
covers selling strategies you may be 
overlooking, and tells you how to 
say the right things at the right 
time, gives suggestions on how to 
lick a slump; the best methods of 
closing, how to build your sales talk 
around human desires. Every ex- 
ecutive should read it. It’s a must 
for every salesman. 


THEY Want To Know. By Earl 
Bunting and Edward Maher. Price 
$1.75. Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, N.Y. 


+ This book is a businessman’s an- 
swer to economic questions with 
which he has been in contact during 
many years of experience. Its pur- 
pose is to bring economic discussion 
down from the theoretical to the 
practical plane of the average per- 
son who, possibly without being 
aware of it, must deal with these 
matters daily. Many pertinent ques- 
tions are asked and answered. The 
authors have sought to produce a 
book which will help clarify in- 
volved questions regarding the free 
enterprise system which perplex the 
American people today. 


LAW FOR THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN. 
Price $1. Oceana Publications, 43 
West 16th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


+ Edited for the small businessman, 
this is a nontechnical book on legal 
problems that arise in _ business. 
Discussed are partnerships, stock- 
holders’ agreements, purchase and 
sale of businesses, taxes, insurance 
forms, and other matters of the kind. 


Books reviewed or mentioned in these 
columns are not available from CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT unless 
so indicated. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 





Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 
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| New Dry Copying Process 


XEROX copying equipment utilizes 
xerography, a new dry, electrical, 
direct positive process for copying 
in one operation anything written, 
printed or drawn. No negative is 
required, no chemicals or water. 
Offset paper masters for quantity 
production of letters, reports, office 
inventory sheets, payroll 
summaries, financial statements, 
minutes of meetings, can be made in 
Multiple 
copies can be run off on an offset 
process duplicator. The manufac- 


» turers, The Haloid Company, Ro- 
' chester 3, N.Y., say the equipment, 


consisting of three units—camera, 
copier, and fuser—will fit on a 3’ x 5’ 
table and that it is very simple to 


) operate. 





Dictation by Remote Control 


A new remote control telephone 
dictation system, providing dictation 
facilities for multiple users, is a 
product of the Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Hartford 1, Conn. 
Called the PhonAudograph, the 
“nerve center” of the system is the 
Audograph disc recording and tran- 
scribing instrument, using inter- 
changeably single discs of 20 or 30 
minutes or one hour duration. Discs 
can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 
times. Each user has a private line 
connected with the single recording 
machine, which also acts as a private 
telephone line between dictator and 
Secretary. 

Four push buttons are labeled 

Listen,” “Correction,” “End” and 
“Attendant.” To dictate, the user 
of PhonAudograph picks up a hand- 
set and talks. Using the “Listen” 
button he can play back as many 
times or as far back as he desires. 
A light glows when the system is 
available for use, and a signal warns 





the approaching end of the record- 
ing disc area. The equipment is said 
to eliminate the cost of individual 
dictation machines for those not 
using them frequently, at the same 
time providing economical dictating 
facilities. 


Wide Model Copyholder Ready 


The Error-No Copyholder, manu- 
factured by Hall-Welter Company, 
Inc., Rochester 20, N.Y., is now being 
produced in Model 36 which will 
take copy up to 36 inches in width. 
This makes it particularly adaptable 








When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 





for handling accounting records and 
statistical reports. The adjustable 
arm can be set at desired length to 
obtain proper operating lever posi- 
tion with any machine, and can be 
folded back when not in use. Alter- 
nate hand wheel control moves copy 
up and down where it is wanted, al- 
ways at eye level, quickly, silently. 


Portable Posting Tray Models 


A new tray, called the Porta- 
Matic, has been announced by the 
Posting Equipment Corporation, 777 
Hertel Avenue, Buffalo 7, N.Y. This 
comes in two models to accom- 
modate both ledger sheets and card 
stock. Trays for ledger sheets have 
drop sides, and are available in 12”, 
1424” and 18” lengths and seven 
widths from 5” to 11”. Models for 





card sizes have two fixed sides and 
can be supplied in 1434” length and 
5”, 6” and 74%” lengths. Posting 
stands, equipped with 2%” rubber 
casters for easy movement, are 
available to hold one or more of the 
Porta-Matic trays. 


Table Type Air Circulator 
The Diehl Air Circulator for of- 
fices, small stores, homes or apart- 
ments combines the functions of a 
general utility or coffee table with 
that of a draft-free, large volume air 
circulator. The unit is 17” high with 
a 1642” square top, and a quarter- 
inch raised edge permits insertion of 
glass, mirror, tiles or linoleum over 
the top. Special louvers distribute 
the air evenly without draft or 
blasts, and the Diehl Manufacturing 
Company, Somerville, N.J., notes 
that the unit weighs only 25 pounds. 
The motor is totally enclosed and 
(Concluded on next page, column 3) 
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New Hand Numbering Machine 


The 5 Action Hand Numbering 
Machine manufactured by Wm. A. 
Force & Co., 64 White St., New York 
City 13, places consecutive, du- 
plicate, triplicate, quadruplicate or 
repeat moment at the operator’s 
fingertips. Actions readily are 
changed by pulling down on the 
selector level and moving it to left 
or right to initial designating action 
desired. The setting remains firmly 
in position until changed by the 
operator. Gothic and Roman figure 


styles are available, and prefix letter 
wheels can be supplied in place of 
figure wheels. The polished alumi- 
num frame reduces weight and a 
plastic handle provides a comfort- 
able grip. 


Four-Way Stapler Speeds Job 

A four-way tacker, stapling plier, 
desk stapler and staple remover has 
been announced by Bostitch, Inc., 


Westerly, R.I. This B-11 stapler has 
a new type floating driver for jam- 
free action, making it possible to 
fasten at least 32 sheets of ordinary 
bond paper. The fact that it is 
closed in front gives full support to 
the staple; the driver makes it an 
excellent stapling tacker. A _ side 
window warns the user when staple 
supply is low. Loading is quick and 


easy. An attached remover blade 
whisks the staples out with a gentle 
push. The device is_ especially 
adaptable for executives, department 
heads and other workers who have 
an extra-heavy load of stapling to 
be done every day. 


The “Counter-Spy” Safe Dial 


An unusual “Counter-Spy” dial is 
one of several features of the new 
streamlined “A” label, fire-resistant 
safe announced by the Mosler Safe 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Because 
the combination numbers have been 
shifted from the front to the edge of 
the dial, no stooping or bending is 
necessary to line up the combina- 
tion’s numbers. A stainless steel 
shield makes it impossible to get a 
side view of the combination’s num- 
bers, and the numbers are visible 
only to the person working the 
combination. A _ horizontal handle 
is provided, rather than the usual 
vertical kind, and a detachable skirt 
enhances the appearance of the unit 
by shielding the safe’s wheels. The 
safe may be had with a built-in 


burglary-resistive money chest. The 
safe has a_ thermostatically con- 
trolled, insulated valve door which 
automatically seals the interior of 
the safe when temperature reaches 
165 degrees, giving maximum fire 
protection. 
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Here’s Portable Photo-Copier 

A portable photo-copier, w_ iich 
will handle 84%” x 14” legal-size 
documents and curved, tightly bound 
pages, is now available through the 
F. G. Ludwig Associates of Wood- 
bridge, Conn. Copies can be made 
quickly at approximately 7c a page 
wherever the items are available, 


thus saving the inconvenience of 
sending out valuable papers or books 
to have their contents photostated 
or longhand-copied. Curvatures in 
pages due to tight book bindings do 
not affect the clarity because a spe- 
cially designed pneumatic cushion 
conforms the photo paper to page 
contours; hence its name, “Contoura 
Photo-Copier.” 

Photographic copying paper is 
placed on the matter to be copied, 
and “Contoura” placed over it, with 
switch turned for appropriate time 
exposure. At the operator’s con- 
venience, photo paper may be de- 
veloped on the spot, if desired, in 
standard developing solution, or sent 
to commercial photofinisher. Copies 
can be made under normal artificial F 
room lighting without fogging, and 
no darkroom is needed for develop- F 
ing. Since it weighs only six pounds 
and is compact, the copier will fit 
into a briefcase. 


Circulator 


dust proof. The ventilation unit is 
rubber resilient mounted, has 3 
sturdy wire guard, and high, me- 
dium and low speeds. Available in 
genuine mahogany, walnut and 
blond oak, it will harmonize with 

fine interior decorations. 


(Begun on page 31) 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Tuomas C. CoRTRIGHT, JR., man- 
ager of the Boston branch of Die- 
bold, Inc., and J. D. Hawxrns, who 
succeeded him as Cincinnati man- 
ager, both have won company 
awards as honor salesmen. 

Mr. Cortright, who was a director 
and treasurer of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men, made it a 
first order of business in the trans- 
fer to join the Boston credit associa- 
tion. He won Diebold’s 1951 plaque 
as “outstanding branch manager of 
the year.” He had been New York 
assistant branch manager before go- 
ing to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hawkins moved up to the 
vacated Cincinnati post in recogni- 
tion of his work in the Dayton sub- 


' branch, where he had been named 


to the company’s 100 Per Cent Club. 





Cc. E. DAWSON K. C. SOMMER 


CuaRLES E. DAwSON, treasurer, 


Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit, 
| Mich., has been elected vice presi- 
_ dent and treasurer. He joined Goebel 
/in 19384 as auditor and credit man- 


ager, became assistant treasurer in 
1936, treasurer in 1948, a director in 
1950. He attended the University 
of Southern California and studied 
advanced accounting at the Account- 
ants Institute of Los Angeles. He 
began his business career with 


' Pennzoil Company in 1923 as cost 


accountant; later as auditor and 
credit manager of Nesbitt Fruit 
Products of Los Angeles. While in 
Los Angeles he served as chairman 
of the Drug and Beverage credit 
group of the Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation of Southern California 
(formerly known as the Los Angeles 
Credit Men’s Association). In De- 
troit he has been active with the 
local credit association, was or- 
ganizer of the Brewers credit group 
and its first chairman and is past 
Exalted Super-Zeb of the Detroit 
Zebras. He is a past director of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men. 








T. C. CORTRIGHT, JR. J. D. HAWKINS 

K. Catvin Sommer, credit manager 
for Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, for more 
than 12 years, and former credit 
manager and loan officer of the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, succeeding Joseph B. Sug- 
den, retired. Mr. Sommer is a BS. 
of Ohio State University and a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Bar. He is a past 
president of the Youngstown Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, past director 
and vice president of the N.A.C.M., 
and has served as a director of the 
Credit Research Foundation. 


J. B. Newman has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit, Mich. He 
was formerly controller at Reo 
Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


Everett P. HAty has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of Gra- 
flex, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., succeed- 
ing CLARENCE H. Harper, who is ad- 
vanced to executive vice president. 


L. S. Curing, former controller, 
was named secretary of Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., to succeed J. G. MILLER, retir- 
ing secretary and treasurer. F. C. 
WEIBLEN, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, was named treasurer. 


J. W. Rawve was appointed vice 
president of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, in charge of fi- 
nances. W. R. Drummonbp, assistant 
controller, became controller. 


WALTER B. GEROULD, secretary and 
controller of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., Chicopee, Mass., was elected 
vice president and controller and a 
director. 


Paut Murpny, formerly credit 
manager for Deep Rock Oil Corpor- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
transferred to Tulsa, Okla., as gen- 
eral credit manager. 








THEopoRE O. MeEtTcaLF has been 
appointed manager of the Credit- 
Promotion department of The Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Charles Nagel, who is retir- 
ing after 41 years of continuous 
service. Mr. Metcalf comes from 
Zanesville, Ohio, attended Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College and Ohio 
State Law School, interrupting his 
studies in World War II for service 
in Signal Corps Intelligence, rising 
to captain. In 1947 Ohio State con- 
ferred his LL.B. degree. The same 
year he was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar. At Toledo Scale he has served 


in the legal department, and the last 
two years has been assistant to Mr. 
Nagel in the credit-promotion de- 
partment. 





iA 


L. O. WIGGINS 





fee ] 
T. O. METCALF 


L. O. Wiccins, newly elected 
treasurer of Ajax Bolt & Screw 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has been 
identified with credit and treasury 
work for 27 years. His new duties 
will incline him more to the general 
problems of management, but he will 
continue to supervise credit depart- 
ment activities. His past associa- 
tions have been with Chrysler Cor- 
poration and Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts. He is an active member of the 
Industrial Supply credit group of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men. 


Harotp V. SmitH has been elected 
a trustee of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Smith is 
president of the Home Insurance 
Company. He succeeds R. P. Bar- 
bour, retired. 


JoHN W. Martin, vice president, 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis (Mo.), 
has been elected executive vice 
president. 


R. W. Roserts. succeeds D. Drew, 
resigned, as credit manager of the 
Schooley Printing & Stationery Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Television Trade Readjustment 
Is on Last Lap, Says Siragusa 


Since the spring of 1947 the tele- 

vision industry has attained multi- 

- billion dollar sta- 

ture. 1951 sales 

are estimated at 

five million sets. 

Production of 

sets (since late 

August) has 

leveled off at 

400,000 units a 

month, which is 

about the indus- 

R. D. SIRAGUSA try’s capacity 

under restrictions placed on the use 

of raw materials. Present signs all 

indicate that the industry’s readjust- 

ment has been pretty well completed. 

Five principal reasons why TV 

sales dropped so precipitously in the 

second quarter of 1951 were: (1) 

The Government freeze on new sta- 

tions; (2) the several waves of panic 

buying which followed the outbreak 

in Korea; (3) the Federal Trade 

Commission’s decision giving the go 

ahead to mechanical, noncompatible 

color telecasting late in 1950; (4) 

Regulation W; and (5) the 10 per 
cent excise tax. 

Basically there is a growing mar- 





DETROIT’S LEADING 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
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Stay at the newest, most centrally located 
hotel in the Motor City. Completely fire- 
proof. 750 outside rooms with bath. Smart 
new furnishings. Lowest comparable rates. 
Ample parking space—a find for the cost- 
conscious traveler! Dining Rooms Air Con- 
ditioned. 


The NEW Hotel 
etroiter 


Woodward at Adelaide 


Convention and Touring Groups Pita eeal 





- THE CREDIT PROFESSION 


“You stand not in the shadow of things that are past and done; but 
in the bright sunlight that floods the market place. Once you have 
entered the marts of trade and have set up your stand, you will be 
charged with a responsibility as great as can come to the practitioner 
of law, of medicine, or of anything else. 

“The physician may be of great service to a patient and those depend. 
ing on him. The lawyer may save the client from the consequences of 
his folly, and, thus, be entitled to thanks and substantial fee. But you 
work as a credit manager will be of wider scope. It will touch every 
phase of trade, industry, commercial activity, and life. The sum total 
of your labors will determine whether the people of the land are to 
be distressed and poverty stricken, or whether they shall be prosperous 
and happy.” 

—The Hon. John Clark Knox, 
Senior Judge, U.S. District Court, New York, 








tained earnings, the report stated 
Number of insured mutual savings 
banks: 202, an increase of 8. Total 
deposits over $15 billions. Loan in- 
crease exceeded deposits gain. 


ket for all types of amusement enter- 
prises. 

Ross D. Siragusa, president of the 
Admiral Corporation, Chicago, IIL, 
made these observations. 


BANK FACTS 


The following statistics on 
assets and liabilities of all in- 
sured banks in the United 
States as of Dec. 31, 1951, have 
been r2leased by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington: 


Total deposits of all insured com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks: 
$179 billions, a new peak, with all the 
$11 billions increase in the second 
half of the year. 

Assets of all insured banks: record 
$195 billions. Slight decline in rate 
of asset growth; sharp drop in loan 
expansion rate. 

Assets of 13,455 insured commer- 
cial banks: $177 billions, a $10 bil- 
lions increase, half the growth in 
loans. U.S. Government obligations 
down a half billion dollars. 

Total Government obligations in 
banks: close to $61 billions; loans, 
$57 billions. Commercial and indus- 
trial loans, largest category, up 18 
per cent to nearly $26 billions. Of 
$11 billions in home loans held by 
insured commercial banks, 56 per 
cent insured or guaranteed by F.H.A. 
or V.A. 

Deposits of insured commercial 
banks: $163 billions, most of $10 bil- 
lions increase in demand deposits of 
businesses and individuals. 

Total capital accounts of insured 
commercial banks nearly $12 bil- 
lions at end of 1950; $642 millions 
added in 1951, most of this from re- 
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AWARDS FOR SUGGESTIONS 


How does your plant award 
employees for time and money- 
saving suggestions? According 
to the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems, under most 
plans in operation a percentage 
of the savings effected is the 
basis for determination of the 
awards, which a year ago aver- 
aged $22.50 per suggestion, 
with lesser awards decided by a 
suggestions committee. 

Variants from the basic plan 
depend in part upon the kind 
of savings premise used (gross 
savings: actual accounting of 
amount saved on labor or mate- 
rials; net savings: result after 
subtracting cost of placing sug. 
gestion in operation); also m 
amount of payment, and meth- 
od of payment. Where the per- 
centage is as much as 50 per 
cent, the net savings basis usu- 
ally is used. 

The Whirlpool Corporation, 
home laundry equipment mak- 
er, paid an employee $11,000 
on a 50 per cent of net savings 
the first year. General Motors, 
with a gross savings basis, re- 
cently increased its maximum 
award to $2,500 (from a $1,000 
U.S. Savings Bond). At Merck 
& Co., Inc., the percentage 
varies according to the job. 
Eastman Kodak Company has 4 
separate suggestion system in 
each plant. 
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Credit Merit Only Half of Bank’s Job, 
Export-Import Manager Tells N.C.C.C. 


worthiness is only the beginning 
when the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington undertakes to act 
upon an application for a loan, and 
in its 18 years the Bank has author- 


[serine ony of credit- 


) ized credits totaling $5.3 billions, has 


disbursed $3.4 billions, and has been 
repaid $1.1 billions, a figure repre- 


' senting practically all the payments 
‘that have become due. 


Explaining the divergences of the 
Bank’s operations policies from those 
of private companies, Lynn U. Stam- 
baugh, director, notes that “in many 
instances a firm in a foreign country 
with the highest credit rating may 
not be qualified to borrow funds 
from the Export-Import Bank for 


'a specific purpose.” 


The reasons? 

“It may be evident that the 
financing required is avail- 
able in the private capital market or 


‘from commercial banks.” The Con- 


gressional charter “provides that the 
Bank shall supplement and encour- 
age and not compete with private 


capital.” 
( 2) “It may appear that the pur- 
pose for which the credit is 
required does not facilitate the for- 
eign trade of the United States, either 
directly or indirectly.” With excep- 
tions, the Bank extends credits only 
to finance purchases of U. S. prod- 
ucts, imports into the United States 
and the technical services of Ameri- 
can companies and individuals. 
(3) “The Bank does not finance 
outlays for local goods, labor 
and services in the borrowing coun- 
try.” The operating principle is that 
the borrower should tap the financial 
resources of his own country to pro- 
vide his local currency requirements. 
The charter provisions that the 
loans generally be for specific pur- 
poses, and offer reasonable assur- 


ance of repayment, mean that the 
Bank considers only applications 
“that present specific projects fully 
supported by economic data, engi- 
neering studies, market survey and 
qualified management,” Mr. Stam- 
baugh told delegates attending the 
36th annual North Central Credit 
Conference at Fargo. 

“The Bank always wants to 
know that the proposed project will 
benefit the economy of the borrow- 
er’s country but, most importantly, 
that it will improve the dollar earn- 
ings of that country. The obliga- 
tions are payable in dollars. When 
payments become due, the borrow- 
er can obtain those dollars only by 
converting local currency into dol- 
lars out of his country’s foreign 
exchange reserves.” 

The Bank also analyzes the bal- 
ance of payments record of the 


(Concluded on following page) 
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PANQUETING CREDIT EXECUTIVES at the two-day gathering of the North Central Credit Conference Association, in Fargo, 


-D. (1. to r.) W. A, Chappelle, credit manager, Power City Radio Co., Sioux Falls, §. D., vice president, Sioux Falls Association 
of Credit Men; Kenneth E. Miller, credit manager, Cudahy Packing Co., St. Paul, and president, St. Paul association; Harold H. Berg, 
credit manager, Dakota Electric Supply Co., Fargo, and national director of the N.A.C.M.; Henry H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Credit Men, banquet speaker; Herb Schmallen, credit manager, O’Day Equipment Co., Fargo, president 
of the N.C.C.C.A. and chairman of the conference; Gordon J. McLean, credit manager, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, president 
of the Winnipeg association and incoming president of the N.C.C.C.A.; K. L. Fruen, division credit manager, General Mills, Inc., 

imneapolis (mechanical division), and president, Minneapolis association; O. A. Odegaard, credit manager, Armour & Co., Grand 
orks, and president, Grand Forks association; Warren Petty, credit manager, Gamble-Robinson Co., Fargo, and president, Fargo- 

oorhead association; and W. F. Ario, First and American National Bank of Duluth, and president, Duluth-Superior association. 
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berrower’s country “to determine 
whether it is reasonable to assume 
that the country will have dollars 
available in addition to existing obli- 
gations to make the amortized pay- 
ments.” 

A project involving construction 
of a factory or plant must be sup- 
ported by plans designed by compe- 
tent engineers and examined by the 
Bank’s engineering division. Often 
the Bank requires that American 
contractors, engineers and operating 
engineers be employed. 


From Mills to Materials Mining 

As the foreign lending agency of 
the United States, the Bank has 
“participated in the financing of a 
wide variety of projects, which have 
assisted in enabling United States 
industry to sell an enormous amount 
of goods, equipment and services in 
foreign countries on credit terms” 
—for steel mills, cement factories, 
textile mills, agricultural enterprises, 
railroads, utilities, highways—min- 
ing and mineral processing, and has 
helped extract and produce scarce 
strategic critical materials, all evi- 
dences of flexible operation. 

By action of Congress last Octo- 


ber the lending authority of the 
Bank, which is a corporation whol- 
ly owned by the U. S. Government, 


was increased to $4.5 billions. 
Charge-offs in the 18 years of oper- 
ation total $266,177, so that overall 
losses of the Bank are less than 
13/100ths of 1 per cent of the en- 
tire disbursement. Annual profit 
is now at the rate of $52 millions, 
and accumulated earned surplus is 
$262 millions, besides a $20 mil- 
lions dividend paid last year to the 
U.S. Treasury, Mr. Stambaugh 
said. 


The two-day Conference, with 
meetings by six Industry Groups, 
was featured by a questionnaire 
completed by members in attendance 
and reported to the individual 
groups. 


Freedom’s Price Is a Bargain: Heimann 

In his address at the annual ban- 
quet, Henry H. Heimann, executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, noted that 
the periods of recuperation and 
proper correction of America’s 
economy “are an inherent part of 
our freedom and our private enter- 
prise. We should be thankful that 
the recessions we experience are 
usually man-made. A recession or 


(Concluded from page 35) 


dip in business, or even a depression, 
is developed not in spite of but be- 
cause of our high standard of living, 
and it is for this reason that we can 
control its duration or soften its 
blows. Freedom has its price but it 
is a bargain price when compared 
to the totalitarian state or a dictator- 
ship economy.” 

Among other speakers were Dr. 
Willard Pye, chairman of the geology 
and geography department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and Dr. Rainer V. Schickele, chair- 
man of the college’s department of 
agricultural economics; Harold Ban- 
gert, Fargo attorney; Charles H. 
Puckering, secretary, Link Manu- 
facturing Company, Fargo; and the 
following, in panel: C. N. Boyd of 
Kelly-How Thomson, Duluth; F. W. 
Mohr, Jr., president of the Fargo- 
Moorhead Sales Executives Club, 
and A. H. Worrall, manager, Fargo 
branch, the Standard Oil Company. 


History’s Story of Price Control 

OnE AMAZING PHENOMENON of the 
thought processes of the world-re- 
makers is how nonchalantly, or 
blindly, they skip past the lessons 
of history to present their theories as 
brand new. Purposefully or in the 
aura of self-glorification, they wrap 
their theories in doodle terminology. 

So with price controls. They never 
have been a solution of inflation, says 
the committee on economic policy of 


LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, director of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
addressing the North Central Credit Con- 
ference Association at Fargo, N.D. 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the known record 
of applications of them runs back to 
the Code of Hammurabi around 2,00) 
B.C., with fixing of prices, interes 
rates and fees. Came 301 A.D. ani 
Emperor Diocletian’s useless effort 
to implement with death penalties 
for violators his edict setting maxi- 
mum prices on beef, grain, eggs 
clothing and other articles. 
Emperor Julian in the same cen- 
tury had the same lack of succes; 


‘with price fixing. Of him, the his. 


torian Gibbon commented: “He en. 
acted that in a time of scarcity it 


(corn) should be sold at a price > 


which had seldom been known in the 
most plentiful years . . . The conse- 
quences might have been foreseen 
and were soon felt . . . The pro- 
prietors of land... 
the city the accustomed supply and 
the small quantities that appeared in 
the market were secretly sold at an 
advanced and illegal price.” 

To the rising chorus of 1952 A.D. is 
added the voice of Allan B. Kline 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Mr. Kline told the 
6,000 delegates at the annual conven- 


tion that “no single thing goes so far & 


in that direction (deserting the in- 
centive system for unlimited federal 
authority) as for the Government it- 


self to take over the functions of & 


price .. . It is impossible to operate 
a free-choice system without allow- 
ing prices to reflect demand. 


Credit Units Aid Agencies 


How LOCAL CREDIT associations can F 


cooperate with advertising agencies in 
the matter of credit ratings of potential 
accounts is illustrated in the close work- 
ing of the Credit Managers Association 
of Southern California with the S. C. 
Advertising Agencies Association to help 
the medium-sized and small agencies. 

Of this field of public relations en- 
deavor open to the credit associations, 
Printers’ Ink has the following observa- 
tion on its Staff Report page: 


“Necessity for better credit ratings of 
potential accounts is forcing Southem 
California Advertising Agencies Ass0- 
ciation to go deeper into this perplexing 
problem of smaller and medium-sized 
agencies. S.C.A.A.A. committee will 
work more closely with the Credit 
Managers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia to make reports more practicable 
for agency operations. 

“Meanwhile, some agency executives 
complain that bad credit risks taken by 
retailers, plus tendency of consumers t0 
pay charge accounts more slowly, are 
boomeranging on advertising business. 
When retailers go broke because o 
credit losses, advertising-manufacturets 
may take it on the chin from bad risk 
retail accounts. And this finally hits 
back at the agency caught out on a limb 
for the account.” 
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Government Missing 
Smali Business Boat 


Tue GOVERNMENT not only is fail- 
ing to reach the small businessman 
in its wage stabilization program to 
combat excessive increases in wages 
and prices, but also may be creating 
new “distress areas” in the moves by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
swing contracts to sections where 
unemployment is most pronounced, 
according to surveys and reports 
from two dissociated sources. 

The Small Business Committee of 
the House had heard from the field 
that as the number of socalled de- 
pressed areas increases, Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 threatens to 
hit every community adversely. 


}Here’s how it works, the complain- 


ants charge. When the government 
permits a fully employed plant in a 
labor surplus area to match a low 
bid, unemployment threatens in 
small competing plants not in dis- 
tress areas—and committee members 
charged that well-manned large 
manufacturers in distress areas were 
getting preference over small com- 


'§& panies elsewhere. 


The conclusion that the WSB anti- 
inflation move is not achieving its 
ostensible objective in the small 
business field emerges from contacts 
with 5,580 small businesses in a 
study by the Institute of Public Re- 
lations at San Jose State College in 
California, reported at a wage clinic 
sponsored by the Institute and the 


| regional board at San Francisco. 


The reasons why the large ma- 
jority of the small businessmen 
were not complying with the gen- 
eral wage regulations fell into four 
categories: Ignorance of stabiliza- 
tion fundamentals, apathy, con- 
tempt, and denial of responsibility. 


Many had never seen a copy of the 
regulations, or thought the latter did 
not apply to them. A few hadn’t even 
heard of the program. The com- 
plexity of the regulations baffled 
others. 


Any type of government influence 
was anathema to some, who called 
the program un-American, ques- 
tioned its legality. Most in this group 
thought some form of wage stabiliza- 
tion might be necessary but felt the 
Scope of the present program “too 
broad and all-inclusive.” 


Many small businessmen had 
turned the responsibility over to a 
public accountant, bookkeeper or 
employer’s council, and felt this re- 
moved them from liability in case 
of violation. 


WHEN ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS GET TOGETHER 





~,. 


AT PRESIDENTS’ BREAKFAST at Houston Credit Congress: (I a K. E. Miller, Cudahy Packing Co., 
St. Paul; R. L. Allen, D. Ghirardelli Co., San Francisco; F. M. Hulbert, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati; J. G. Purvis, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta. 
















R. McC. West, Wheeling = Va.) Corrugating Co.; D. A. Hall, Waples-Platter Co., Fort Worth; J. 
5 hi Concrete Products Co. of America, Philadelphia; E. W. Hillman, The Federal Glass Co., 
olumbus. 





J. F. Welsh, McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore; L. S. Austin, National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio; 
a a, - and American National Bank, Duluth; C. G. Beardsley, Taylor Instrument Companies,. 
ochester, N.Y. 


Bg: 





Pittsburgh; 


J. C. Acuff, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City; J. H. Donovan, Jones & McLaughlin Steel Co., 
. Kroener, So. Indiana Gas & Electric Co., 


L. D. Islaub, Farmers Grain Cooperative, Ogden, Utah; C. 
Evansville. 
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seven in Public Helations Family, 
Credit Women lold by learney 


UBLIC relations is “a good per- 
‘formance, publicly appreciated; 
it covers every type of performance 
and should be 
appreciated by 
every interested 
segment of the 
manufacturer’s 
public.” The de- 
finition is by Or- 
ville B. Tearney, 
manager of 
credits and cor- 
porate insur- 
ance, Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago. 

“If a public relations program is 
soundly conceived and intelligently 
carried out, it will effectively sup- 
plement the salesman’s job of con- 
tacting customers and _ prospects 
with the all-important company 
story,” Mr. Tearney told the Credit 
Women’s Club of Chicago. 

“Acceptability and desirability of 
the securities of a given company are 
increased in proportion to the pub- 
lic’s familiarity with and good im- 
pression of that company—a situa- 
tion in which public relations plays 
a major role.” 

At Inland Steel there are actually 
seven “publics” interested in one or 
more phases of performance, he said 
(the classification would describe 
the public relations targets of a large 
segment of credit department opera- 
tion.) These “publics” are: 

(1) Customers and prospects; 


(2) Stockholders, actual and pro- 
spective, and other sources of capital; 

(3) Suppliers of raw materials, 
parts and equipment; 

(4) Local, state and federal law- 
making, administrative and enforc- 
ing groups; 

(5) The general public that buys 
and uses the company’s products, 
works for the customers and cus- 
tomers’ customers, who are affected 


O. B. Tearney 


Prefers Central or Southern Location 


Credit Manager, B.S. 30. Extensive 
credit experience with machinery 
manufacturing company. Good cus- 
tomer relations background. Have com- 
pleted Hower letter writing course, 
office supervisor’s institute and several 
postgraduate courses. Desire to make 
permanent location in executive capac- 
ity. Box 377 CFM, Credit and Financial 
Management. 


by economic changes in this and 
allied industries; 

(6) Neighbors in the plant com- 
munities and 

(7) Employees and their families. 

So the ends of public relations, 
Mr. Tearney pointed out, are five- 
fold: (1) “improved position in 
public esteem leading to easier sales; 
(2) a form of insurance of future 
corporate prosperity; (3) a measure 
of protection against imposition of 
further governmental restrictions 
and discriminatory taxes; (4) im- 
proved credit standing with financial 
interests, and (5) the upholding of 
the competitive system of free enter- 
prise.” 

Public relations is “a cumulative 
process of education” and_ the 
understanding of it “requires a 
vision of the intangible,” with 
proven benefits to a company by 
“increasing the intangible assets— 
goodwill, prestige, product prefer- 
ence and customer confidence,” the 
speaker declared. 

Of “getting along with people,” 
the women were told that an edu- 
cated awareness of this prerequisite 
of effective public relations could 
mean the “difference between ad- 
vancement and stagnation, recogni- 
tion as a capable executive or 
mediocrity,” cooperation of fellow 
workers, and benefits to the credit 
department and to the company. 


Eight steps to develop public re- 
lations “consciousness,” essential to 
executives at every level, were out- 
lined by Mr. Tearney as follows: 
(1) become more competent; (2) 
think more constructively; (3) ac- 
quire fresh points of view; (4) 
broaden your vision of business 
problems; (5) exchange ideas and 
experiences with others; (6) under- 
stand management policies and 
functions; (7) develop executive 
abilities; and (8) improve and 
strengthen your position by alerting 
yourself to today’s public relations 
potentials in terms of your business 
career.” 


Tomberlin Heads Credit Alumni 

George Tomberlin, of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, is the new president of the 
Alumni Association, Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, National Association of Credit 
Men. 
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IT’S A DEAL! 





ENTERPRISE. Donald Lipton, 11, ge 
his loan from Theodore Silbert, presi. 
dent of Standard Factors, and the owne 
of a new power lawn mower stark 
“making hay.” 

F THERE ever was a “natural’ 

in public relations this is it 

Donald has his power lawn mower 
and Standard Factors of New York 
has a harvest of good publicity. 

It all began when Donald Lipton, 
11, of Los Angeles found that his 
hand-driven mower at best could 
gross $6 a week at $1 per lawn, after 
homework and errands, to say noth- 
ing of costs of sharpening, oil and 
grease. A power mower was the 
answer. But how to finance it? Dad 
couldn’t afford it. 

Miss Van Fleet, teacher at the 
Laurel School, had helped him work 
out invoices and a contract form 
He appealed to her. “Donald, you're 
under 21 and there’s the matter 
collateral. Why don’t you look w 
a factoring company in the phone 
book and write?” 

The letter arrived the same day a 
Theodore Silbert, president of 
Standard Factors, from New York. 
Mr. Silbert invited him to come in 
and talk it over, man to man. A 
contract for the full amount, without 
interest, was quickly drawn, 4 
speedily signed, and Don received 
his $120 then and there. With his new 
customers, Donald is on his way- 
the American way. 


Publication Features Bannister 
A page profile of Russell G. Ban- 
nister, division credit manager of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company i 
Philadelphia, was a feature of @ 
recent issue of the National Petro- 
leum News. Mr. Bannister is presi 
dent of the Association of Easter 
Petroleum Credit Managers, and @ 
director of the Credit Men’s Associa 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvaniz. 
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Sales Chief Is President of 
San Francisco Board of Trade 

H. S. Margetts, secretary and gen- 
eral sales manager of W. P. Fuller & 
Co., San Francisco, is president of 
the Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco, which maintains close liaison 
with the Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia and the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

Mr. Margetts joined the Fuller 
organization on his graduation from 
Princeton University in 1921. He 
represented the company in the 
Hawaiian Islands and traveled in 
the Orient for the concern. 

In World War II he served on the 
advisory committee of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. 





H. S. MARGETTS 


D. H. HOTCHKISS 


Born at a Mission in Africa; 
Used Arabic as Counter Spy 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa, 
was the birthplace of David H. 
Hotchkiss. There his parents had 
established a mission and helped 
educate the natives. His father, who 
spent 42 years there, was the first 
European settler in that country. 
David’s education was in British 
schools until the age of 16, when he 
came to the United States, and was 
graduated from Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, where he is now one of the 
faculty, teaching public speaking to 
evening classes. 


During World War II, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss served as a special agent of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps, where 
his knowledge of Arabic was put to 
good use. 


For 16 years in credit work, Mr. 
Hotchkiss is assistant treasurer of 
the Petrequin Paper Company, 
where he has been credit executive 
for a decade. 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
has been a member of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men for 40 
years, so when Mr. Hotchkiss 








MANAGEMENT TV THE NEWS 


stepped in as president of the asso- 
ciation in May he had served his 
apprenticeship in many capacities. 


Munsingwear President Began 
Credit Career in Harris Bank 


George D. McConnell, now presi- 
dent of Munsingwear, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, embarked upon a credit 
career in 1926 with the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, remain- 
ing there for six years and specializ- 
ing in investment analysis. In 1933, 
after a year in bank liquidation 
work, he became associated with 
Marshall Field & Company as a dis- 
trict credit manager. He joined 
Munsingwear in 1937 as credit man- 
ager and assistant secretary, and 
four years later was appointed treas- 
urer in addition. In 1947, on his 
election to the board, he was made 
vice-president, and in April, 1952 
was elected president to succeed Coy 
C. Humphrey, now chairman. In 
1937 Mr. McConnell became a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Association 


of Credit Men, which he has headed. 


Introduced to Limited Credit 
As a Brakeman on a Railroad 


When he worked as a brakeman 
on the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
back in 1924-25, James Gilbert 
Purvis, treasurer of Atlantic Steel 
Company, Atlanta, was not partic- 
ularly credit-minded. Thence he 
moved on to Tampa as a salesman, 
and in 1926 became secretary to At- 
torney Stephen Pace (now Con- 
gressman), and later manager of the 
collection department. 


Since joining the Atlantic Steel 
Company in 1929 as a member of the 
accounting department, Mr. Purvis 
has moved up from cashier to credit 
manager, to assistant treasurer and 
to his present position. He is a di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the newly elected 
president of the Georgia Association 
of Credit Management, Inc. 





J. G. PURVIS G. D. McCONNELL 


Walked into Bank, Got a Job; 
Now Commercial Loan Officer 


At the age of 17, E. G. Hallwyler 
walked into the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland (Ore.) and 
asked for a job. Now, 23 years later, 
he is assistant cashier and commer- 
cial loan officer handling all types 
of credits. 

At the Pacific Coast Banking 
School in Seattle, which he attends 
every summer session, Mr. Hall- 
wyler continuously is broadening his 
knowledge of banking procedure. 

To and from the Houston Conven- 
tion, the Hallwyler family made a 
“circle tour” driving 8,200 miles. 

For many years Mr. Hallwyler has 
represented the bank with the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, 
which has honored him with the 
presidency. 





E. G. HALLWYLER M. C. ROBERTS 


Digs Career As a Treasurer 
Out of Mining Stenography 
Two years as stenographer and 
bookkeeper for an iron mining com- 
pany in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, a few months in evangel- 
ism, a short period with a Board of 
Trade firm in Chicago and two and 
a half years in the Navy brought 
Marion C. Roberts of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, up to the year 1922, and the 
turning point in his business career.’ 


Hired as a stenographer by the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
he became in succession district 
credit manager at Columbus, Ohio, 
division credit manager, Chicago, 
assistant treasurer, and _ regional 
treasurer, which position he now 
holds. Mr. Roberts received his 
30-year emblem from his company 
in May of this year. He is a past- 
president of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association, and president of 
the Southwest Petroleum Credit As- 
sociation for 1951-52. He has just 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Tulsa Wholesale Credit Managers’ 
Association. 
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COMING EVENTS ON ASSOCIATION CALENDARS 


DarRTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Hanover, New Hampshire 

August 3-16 

Session of Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

September 21-24 

Fall Conference of Robert Morris 
Associates 


St. Louis, Missouri 

September 23 

N.A.C.M. Administrative Com- 
mittee 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 

October 12-15 

American Petroleum Credit 
Conference of N.A.C.M. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa 

October 15-17 

Tri-State Conference of Credit 
and Financial Managers, com- 
prising Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota 


Sr. Louis, Missouri 

October 16-18 

Annual Tri-State Conference of 
Credit and Financial Managers 
comprising Missouri, Kansas 


and Oklahoma 


Attantic Crry, New JERSEY 

October 16-19 

Tri-State Conference of Credit 
Executives, comprising New 
Jersey, New York and Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

October 20-21 

Annual South Eastern Credit 
Conference, covering Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia and 


Florida 





Accountant—Office & Credit Manager 


Man with years of experience in 
supervising accounting, office manage- 
ment and credit desires position in a 
good small or medium-sized company— 
manufacturing preferred but not re- 
quired. Reply Box 376 CFM, Credit 
and Financial Management. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


October 22 
Annual Illinois Credit Confer- 
ence 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


October 22-23 

Annual New England District 
Credit Conference, covering 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 


Youncstown, OxIo 


October 24-25 

Annual Ohio Valley Regional 
Credit Conference, covering 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 

October 31, Nov. 1-2 

Midwest Credit Women’s Con- 
ference 


Ex Paso, TEXAS 


November 7-9 

Annual South Western Credit 
Conference, covering Texas 
and New Mexico 


Santa Fre, New Mexico 


November 10, 11, 12 
N.A.C.M. Board of Directors 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 


March 18-20, 1953 

Pacific Northwest Credit Con- 
ference, covering Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho 


MOonrtTREAL, QUE., CANADA 

May 17-21, 1953 

57th Annual Credit Congress 
and N.A.C.M. Convention 


N. Y. Institute of Credit 

Addition of a course in selling and 
sales management, and acceptance 
of qualified graduates of the New 
York Institute of Credit for ad- 
vanced standing in the undergradu- 
ate department in the New York 
University School of Commerce 
highlighted the Institute’s progress 
in the past year, said Herbert C. 
Sandner of William Iselin & Co., re- 
tiring president, at the annual ban- 
quet and commencement exercises. 

John J. Lynch, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
is the new president. 
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CLAUDE J. PECK, JR., of the Ryer. 
son Steel Company presents a citation 
to Carl Krueger, electro-galvanizing 
department of the Acme Steel Com. 
pany, Chicago, for his winning sug. 
gestion at the regional conference of 
the National Association of Sugges. 
tion Systems. 


Action on Suggestions Helps 
Teamwork, Conferees Told 


Supervisors have no monopoly on 
ideas and if “every worthwhile sug- 
gestion from an employee is acted 
upon you'll be providing recognition 
necessary to stimulate further ideas 
and general teamwork,” Fred M 
Gillies, executive vice president of 
the Acme Steel Company, told the 
regional conference of the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems, 
in Chicago. Mr. Gillies, advisory 
coach of the Chicago Bears paral- 
leled teamwork in industry with that 
of a football championship contender 

Claude J. Peck, Jr., suggestion 
plan manager of the Ryerson Steel 
Company, presented special citations 
to the winners of awards ranging 
from $50. to $4,000. 


$300,000 Suit against U. S. 
In Flood of Kansas River 


Negligence by U. S. Army engi- 
neers, weather bureau river fore- 
casters and the Geological Survey 
for failure to give warning of the 
Kansas River flood in July, 1951, is 
charged in a suit for $300,000 in 
damages, filed in U. S. district court 
at Kansas City against the federal 
government by the National Manv- 
facturing Company. Property loss 
was placed at more than $2 
millions. The water went 15 to 20 
feet higher than government ager- 
cies predicted, according to C. C. 
Rogers, whose firm filed the suit. 
President-Treasurer Gordon Leonr- 
ard, of the National Manufacturing 
Company, said hundreds of firms 
might join the suit. 
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Emmett W. BeEtow, Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis. Associations: Green 
Bay (and branches), Milwaukee (and 
Madison branch), Oshkosh. In Dis- 
trict 6. 

Harotp H. Bere, Dakota Electric Supply 
Co., 1021 Fourth Ave. N., Fargo, N.D. 
Assns.: Duluth, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. In Dist. 9. 

G. Eart BristerR, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., 132 No. Peters St., New 
Orleans 1, La. Assns.: Birmingham, 
New Orleans. In Dist. 8. 

L. MertE Davis, The Kuner-Empson 
Co., Brighton, Colo. Assns.: Billings, 
Boise, Denver, Salt Lake City. In 
Dist. 11. 

R. W. Durrett, Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Sheffield Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
Assns.: Kansas City (Joplin, Spring- 
field, Mo., Topeka branches), St. 
Joseph, St. Louis (Jefferson City, 
Cape Girardeau, Quincy chapters), 
Wichita. In Dist. 8. 

Joun H. Frazier, Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Assns.: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muskegon 
(branch of Grand Rapids), Saginaw- 
Bay City. In Dist. 5. 

Joun R. HeEry, United Illuminating Co., 
80 Temple St., New Haven 6, Conn. 
Assns.: Bridgeport, Hartford, New 
Haven, Waterbury. In Dist. 1. 

W. L. Hotmes, Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying Corp., 2716 Leeland Ave., 
Houston 1, Texas. Assns.: Austin, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Waco, 
San Antonio. In Dist. 10. 

ArtrHur L. Jones, Armour and Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Ill. Assns.: Chicago, Peoria, Spring- 
field (Ill.), Terre Haute. In Dist. 6. 





PRESIDENT 


VICTOR C. EGGERDING, 
General Credit Manager, 
Gaylord Container Corp., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Eastern Division: C. HER- 
BERT BRADSHAW, Gen- 
eral Credit Manager, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Central Division: PAUL J. 
VIALL, Treasurer, Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Co., 
Chattanooga 9, Tenn. 

Western Division: D. M. 
MESSER, Vice President, 
Dohrmann Commercial 
Co., San Francisco 11, 


Calif. 


nen 


NNN 





Jew VAGM. Directors Go to Work 








As a service to members, 
the accompanying roster of 
the new board of directors 
of the National Association 
of Credit Men lists after the 
name of each director the 
assignment of supervision 
of associations to him, also 
the number of the district. 








Leo E. Jones, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., 
Shreveport 4, La. Assns.: Little 
Rock, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Shreve- 
port. In Dist. 8. 

A. G. KEtier, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., 514 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Assns.: Charleston, 
Huntington, Parkersburg, Pittsburgh 
(Johnstown, Altoona, Westmoreland 
—branches of Pittsburgh), Wheeling. 
In Dist. 3. 

Herman M. KeEsster, The Standard 
Printing Co., 220-226 S. First St., 
Louisville 2, Ky. Assns.: Chattanoo- 
ga, Evansville, Knoxville, Lexington, 
Louisville, Memphis, Nashville. In 
Dist. 7. 

Eucene V. Kipp, Studebaker Corp., 635 
S. Main St., South Bend 27, Ind. 
Assns.: Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
South Bend. In Dist. 5. 

Mrs. Lucy G. Kittmer, The Guarantee 
Specialty Manufacturing Co., E. 96th 
St. & N.Y.C.R.R., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


Assns.: Cleveland (Canton, Akron, 
Erie, Mansfield chapters—affiliated 
with Cleveland), Toledo, Youngs- 


town. In Dist. 7. 

JosEPH F. Mappen, Nicholson File 
Co., 23 Acorn St., Providence, R.I. 
Assns.: Boston, Providence, Spring- 
field (Mass.), Worcester. In Dist. 1. 

R. G. Mitts, Clowe and Cowan, Inc., 
P. O. Box 551, Amarillo, Texas. 
Assns.: El Paso, Albuquerque (Santa 
Fe branch), Amarillo, Lubbock, 
Phoenix. In Dist. 11. 





THE NEW BOARD AND OFFICERS of The Wichita Association of Credit Men, Inc.: 


Witt1am J. Newman, W. R. Winslow 
Co., 922 New York Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Assns.: Baltimore, Blue- 
field, Bristol, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Roanoke, Washington. In Dist. 3. 

F. G. Puturs, Globe Machinery & 
Supply Co., East First and Court 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. Assns.: Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, Omaha, Sioux City, 
Sioux Falls, Waterloo. In Dist. 9. 

James GitBertT Purvis, Atlantic Steel 
Co., P. O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Assns.: Atlanta, Charlotte, Jackson- 
ville, Miami, Tampa. In Dist. 4. 

Joun S. Smrru, Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co., 870 Pittock Block, Portland 5, 
Ore. Assns.: Bellingham, Eugene, 
Lewiston, Portland, Salem, Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma. In Dist. 13. 

A. Epwarp Sovutueate, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Assns.: 
Allentown, Philadelphia. In Dist. 3. 

Donatp I. Sroat, Hawaiian Electric Co., 
Ltd., P. O. Box 2750, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Assns.: Honolulu. In Dist. 12. 

GerorcE T. STOCKFLETH, California Wire 
Cloth Corp., 1080 19th Ave., Oakland 
4, Calif. Assns.: Los Angeles, Oakland, 
San Diego, San Francisco (Fresno, 
Sacramento, Stockton—branches). In 
Dist. 12. 

Irwin StumsorG, Baldwin Piano Co., 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Assns.: Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton. In Dist. 7. 

Aan L. WEHRHEIM, Michaels, Stern &° 
Co., Inc., 37 Clinton Ave. No., Ro- 
chester 2, N.Y. Assns.: Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester. In Dist. 2. 


Ropertc M. WIi.per, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., 50 Boyd Ave., Syracuse 7, N.Y. 
Assns.: Albany, Syracuse, Utica. In 
Dist. 2. 

FREDERICK W. ZANDER, United States 
Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. Assns.: Newark, New 
York City. In Dist. 2. 





(Front row): L, W. Kingery, Barton Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Mrs. Marguerite 
Warner, Siebert & Willis, Inc., treasurer; Earl Duke, Duke, Inc., second vice president; 
Veryl B. Pitts, Fourth National Bank; Harry Hatfield, First National Bank, first vice 
president. (Back row): Bert R. Rickard, Fred Dold & Sons; Carl E. Heller, The Love 
Box Co.; Arthur L. Vermillion, secretary-manager; B. ]. Weldon, Dulaney-Johnston & 
Priest; and Dale Allen, United Sash & Door Co., president, all of Wichita. 
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LOCAL CREDIT 


ASSOCIATIONS 
ACTION 


CONDENSED REPORTS OF MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 
OF ORGANIZATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


New York, N. Y.—Two hundred sponsors of new members 
were honored guests of the New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association at a luncheon in the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The luncheon, an annual event, was tendered to 
the association membership “Best Sellers” in recognition 
of their invaluable cooperation in membership promotion. 
Following brief addresses by Association President R. G. 
Woodbury (Textile Banking Company, Inc.) and general 
membership chairman George J. Schatz (Commercial Fac- 
tors Corp.), the “Best Sellers” awards were presented to 
the honored guests. 


Pov 4 

THESE NEW OFFICERS and directors are setting the pace for 
the Little Rock Wholesale Credit Association. Seated (Il to 
“r) are: Walter Skipper, president, Stebbins & Roberts, Inc.; 
C. J. Giroir, first vice president, Swift & Co.; E. E. Martin, 
second vice president, General Motors Acceptance Corp.; G. A. 
Zimmerman, treasurer, Worthen Bank & Trust Co.; and Mrs. 
Katherine E. Mosenthin, secretary. STANDING: directors C. 
H. Booser, Treadway Electric Co.; Frank Aldrich, Cash Whole- 
sale Co.; B. F. Runyan, Rand Wholesale Grocery Co.; C. L. 
Kee, Arkansas Foundry Co.; Mrs. Marjorie Knowlden, Kern- 
Limerick, Inc.; Charles N. Wise, Arkansas Radio and Appliance 
Co. Directors not included in the picture are: James Wimber- 
ley, Bush-Caldwell Co., and J. M. McFarlane, Home Appliance 
Distributors of Arkansas. 


Sioux Crry, Iowa—William E. Spornitz, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Morningside College, interpreted recent develop- 
ments in his address on “Current Economic Trends.” 


MansFIELD, On10—The North Central Ohio membership meet- 
ing was held at Shelby, Ohio, with George F. Kegelmeyer 
of the William Iselin Company, speaking on “Factoring 
and its Aid to Present Day Financial and Credit Problems.” 


Worcester, Mass.—Jarvis Hunt of North Attleboro, general 
counsel for Associated Industries and Associated Contrac- 
tors of Massachusetts and former president of the state 
senate, addressed the Worcester County members on 
“Future of New England Industry.” Past presidents in 
charge of the meeting were John E. Pierce, chairman, 
Henry L. Gibson, William M. Mill and Sylvanus S. Smith. 


PrttsBurGH, Pa.—The weekly “Credo” luncheons have enjoyed 
a series of interesting and informative talks. G. K. 
Crowther, vice president, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, spoke on “The Cash Squeeze and its Credit Im- 
plications,” Fred H. Ruff, treasurer, Kerotest Manufactur- 
ing Company, on “Account Control with Bookless Book- 
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keeping,” and Frederick E. Lunt, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, on “Our Approach to Financial Statement 
Analysis.” Then for variety of subjects, the 56th annual 
dinner was addressed by Branch Rickey, executive vice 
president and general manager of the Pittsburgh Baseball 
Club. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Two interesting and well attended meetings 
of the Seattle membership heard Col. Ray M. O’Day, pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics of the University of 
Washington, on “Making the Best of a Bad Situation,” and 
Reno Odlin, Tacoma banker who recently toured Western 
Europe to study financial conditions. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—A series of successful weekly Credit Club 
luncheons presented some interesting talks. At a pane 
on “How’s Business?”, Winston Breeden, Snook Veith 
Lumber Company; Carl Krinbill, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany; and Jack Rodney, Ken Ridge Sportswear, Inc, 
gave their views, followed by questions from the member- 
ship. Other luncheon speakers included Abner J. Starr, 
Lybrand Ross Bros. & Montgomery, on “Corporate Tax 
Burdens,” Miss Katherine Fox, director of special broad- 
cast service for WLW, on “The 13th Man,” and Wilbur 
Fulton, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
manager, Cincinnati branch, on “Current Economic Con- 
ditions.” 


KatLaMazoo, Micu.—Dr. Julius Wendzel, of the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute, spoke to the Southwestern Michigan membership 
meeting on “The Economic Outlook for the Next Decade. 


OsHKosH, Wis.—Joseph F. Ryan, vice president and trust off- 
cer of the National Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, Wis., ad- 
dressed the central Wisconsin membership on “Investing 
in a Changing Economy.” 


New Orteans, La.—Thomas F. Regan, senior vice president, 
National Bank of Commerce, addressed a membership 
luncheon on “Let’s Talk Shop—Credit.” 


Datias, Texas—Dr. W. H. Irons, vice president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Dallas, author of “Commercial Credit and 
Collection Practice” and “The International Gold Stand- 
ard 1925 to 1934,” addressed the North Texas membership 
meeting on “Economic Outlook for the Last Half of 1952” 


Erie, Pa—The annual meeting and ladies night was one o 
entertainment combined with committee and convention 
reports. 


Ba.trmorE, Mp.—Lawrence Hall, British-American humorist 
addressed the 55th annual meeting on “Humor, A Busines 
Asset.” 


Axron, Ou10—Reports of committees, convention and associa 
tion activities, combined with election of new officers fof 
the next year and entertainment to make a full evenin 
of the annual meeting of the Akron Association of Credil 
Men, which was also annual ladies night. 





